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GENERAL WASHINGTON AT TRENTON AND PRINCETON. 


DECEMBER AND JANUARY—A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


By AmBROSE B. CARLYLE. 


PRESIDENT WASHINGTON'S RECEPTION AT TRENTON IN 1789. 


© “First in War, First in Peace, and First in 
the Hearts of his Countrymen!’’ Such is the 
| language we are wont to apply to but one man— 
)our immortal Washington. ‘‘ First in the Hearts 
) of his Countrymen’’ he unquestionably and most 
; deservedly was, but who does not love him the 
> More and revere his memory the more sincerely 
because his greatness, his grand glory, his title to 
the undying homage of Americans rests not in 
any considerable degree upon preéminence as a 
Military man. He was neither a Cesar, nor an 
| Alexander, nor a Charlemagne, nor a Napoleon, 
Vor. VIII.—1 





nor a military genius in any ordinary acceptation 
of the term. Great he was in war—infinitely 
greater than any of the renowned warriors history 
tells of and the world honors simply as great 
soldiers—his greatness was that of the pure, posi- 
tively unselfish patriot, not that of the mere 


soldier. A late writer, in an eloquent paper, not 
without strength and force in general correctness, 
alludes to Washington as ‘‘ the brave, brilliant 
soldier and astute statesman of the fi-st chapter of 
the American Nation’s history.’’ This sounds well 
to uncritical American ears, but it fails utterly to 
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picture justly our noble Washington. ‘ Astute 
Statesman’’—well, let that stand, for he was a 
statesman, so good, so wise, so pure that he won 
the designation ‘‘ First in Peace’’ and none will 
dispute its fitness; if ‘‘astute’’ be not the best 
qualifying adjective, it is not altogether the worst. 
‘* Brave Soldier’’—he was drave in the very best 
sense of the term, possessing the highest type of 
moral courage; but ‘ brilliant soldier’’ no right- 
feeling American can regret that he was not. 
But the writer cited -fails to note the one quality 
that above all others placed George Washington 
‘* First jn the Hearts of his Countrymen,’’ and at 
the same time assigned him a special niche in the 
gallery of the world’s heroes, with no rival to 
divide his glory—that one quality was the singular 
patriotism which never thought of self but to 
offer that noble self a free, unreserved sacrifice on 
the altar of his country. Some there have been, 
in our own and in other lands, of equally pure 
patriotism, but he stands without a peer because 
there has never been one with equal opportunities, 
equal inducements for self-assertion, self-aggrand- 
izement, self-advancetnent, whose every act has 
been so unquestionably actuated by a patriotism 
combining nobleness of soul, the loftiest rectitude, 
and the sublimest purity of purpose ! 

I have said that our hero was not a “ brilliant 
soldier’’—not a ‘‘ military genius’’—and yet the 
series of military operations which form my pre- 
sent theme, planned and matured and executed by 
him, would seem to disprove my assertion. But, 
even if we grant that the movements of December 
25th to January 5th were brilliant and worthy of 
a military genius, their exceptional character would 
prove my position rather than disprove it. Ido 
not, however, grant that these splendid move- 
ments and actions were brilliant in conception ; 
their grand results were rather due to Providential 
overruling and directing than to the planning of 
a military genius, excellent as those plans were in 
the main. I think it will be seen that if those 
plans had not failed in one point at least, the 
results would have been far different. 

Within the first half-year of its existence the 
young Republic was called to endure trials and 
vicissitudes which threatened its very life. Com- 
mencing with the defeat of the American army, 
August 27th, at Long Island, and the fall of Fort 
Washington on the ensuing day, there was a con- 
tinuous chapter of disasters for four long months, 





less three days. The Congress was in sore per- 
plexity over the ever-important question of whence 
and how to provide money to meet the necessary 
expenditures for the civil and military service ; the 
army, small in number, miserably equipped, almost 
naked, quite foot-bare, often hungry, and dispirited 
by successive reverses, was fleeing across New 
Jersey before a foe, overwhelming in numbers, 
splendidly equipped, completely clothed, well 
fed, and flushed with success after success. 

At last, the momentous crisis had come, and so 
dark was the prospect for America that even the 
brave Washington became anxious. The handful 
of patriot soldiers had reached and safely crossed 
the Delaware ; the British had reached the eastern 
shore, and had there been checked by the fore- 
sight of the American chief in removing every 
possible means of crossing the stream, and they 
were compelled to await the forming of nature’s 
bridge of ice, ere they could cross and possess the 
Republic’s capital. 

The Congress had become a!armed at the prox- 
imity of the enemy, and had sought safety in 
flight. The Tories were jubilant and defiant ; the 
false-hearted were deserting their country’s cause 
and seeking its enemy’s amnesty and care; timid 
patriots were crushed with consternation and alarm; 
even braver patriots were heartsick with anxious 
fears for their country and appalled with dire 
apprehensions for the cause of liberty and inde- 
pendence; but few brave souls were there left 
whose hearts refused to quail, or their purpose to 
falter; of this brave few, God be praised, was the 
noble chief of the army. His courage and stead- 
fastness were the more notable because he, better 
than any other man, knew the whole sad truth— 
others could suspect and surmise, while he Anew 
the terrible peril of these dark months, weeks and 
days; yet while many, good and true as he, were 
affrighted by their suspicions and surmises, he 
went bravely forward with unblanching cheek and 
unfaltering step to meet and conquer the dread 
peril. Within a few days his small, weak force 
would melt away, the men retiring from the ser- 
vice upon the expiration of their terms of enlist- 
ment, and whatever was to be done, must be done 
quickly—at once. Fortunately, the apparently 
hopeless condition of American affairs inspired the 
British commander-in-chief with over-confident 
anticipations of an easy and speedy triumph in the 
coming spring, and he made arrangements for a 
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quiet inactive winter, disposing his troops accor- 
dingly. Anything like an aggressive movement 
on the part of the Americans seemed so prepos- 
terous that Howe did not give a thought to such 
a possibility. He would remain in New York, 
eat, drink and be merry, through the winter; he 
would permit his ablest lieutenant, Cornwallis, to 


go to England, and would distribute his men with | ton’s little band of ‘‘ wide-awakes.”’ 


a view mainly to 





morning following, the officersand men would be in 
good condition for an effective surprise, and chose 
that time for commencing his grand movements. 
The events sustained his judgment; the Hessians 
had made ‘‘a night of it,’’ and the morning found 
them just sufficiently under the influence of the 
night’s orgies to become an easy prey to Washing- 
The move- 
ments of the Ame- 





their comfort, and 
the greatest ease 
of feeding and 
sheltering them. 
These arrange- 
ments had been 
put into execu- | 
tion so far that he 
was safe in New 
York, where Corn- 
wallis also was on | 
the eve of sailing I 
for home, and the : 
troops were partly | 
in that city, with 
detachments dis- f 
posed through 
New Jersey, Grant 
being incommand 8 
of those in New | 
Jersey in the room 
of Cornwallis. A 
considerable force E 
of Hessians was in | 
and about Tren- 
ton, which, accor- 
ding to General 
Washington’s let- 
ter to the Con- | 
gress, under date | 
of 27th December, 
1776, reporting 
his success at 
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ricans were care- 

fully executed, 

and were fully 
successful; the 
Hessians were sur- 
prised, their feeble 

\ attempts at de- 

| fence defeated, 

yn) their commander, 
“| Rall, mortally 
*| wounded, a small 
number of their 

men killed and 

j) wounded, and 

wee Lieutenant -Colo- 
gee nel Scheffer, with 
S nearly nine hun- 
* dred men, surren- 
~ dered to General 
MP Lord Stirling. 
Then, having ac- 
' complished his 
j purpose and know- 
ing that theenemy 
=|} were at Mount 
| 


e Holly, Burling- 


we-' ton, Princeton 
’ | and elsewhere, all 
around within a 
| radius of a few 
‘ miles, in sufficient 
numbers to form 
an overwhelming 


SMITH AALS <1 


Trenton, comprised about 1,500 men in three | force when concentrated, the prudent Washington 
regiments, those of Anspach, Knyphausen and | hastened again to place the Delaware between his 
Rall, with a troop of British light-horse, the last | little army and the enemy, safely landing his cap- 


named being the ranking officer and in command. 
It is, of course, needless for me to give in detail 
the movements of Washington and his army; as 


| 


tives and captures on the Pennsylvania shore. 
Just here let me note two events which, I 
believe, contributed materially to the aggregate 


every American reader knows, our chief, well | success—one being a movement independent of 


knowing the character of the Hessians, judged 
wisely that on Christmas night and the early 


| 
| 


Washington’s plans and the other the failure of 
one of the proposed movements. Colonel Rall 
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had been informed that an aggressive movement 
was designed by the Americans, and would doubt- 
less have been less off his guard but for a slight 
diversion in the vicinity of Mount Holly, made 
by Colonel Griffin, under orders from General 
Putnam who, after a slight skirmish, had at once 
withdrawn—this diversion, slight as it was, the 
Hessian commander doubtless mistook for the pro- 
posed movement, and its very insignificance, no 
doubt, induced the greater inattention to his duty 
in guarding against American movements. The 








WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS IN TRENTON. 


second event I have alluded to was the failure 
of Colonel Ewing to cross from Morrisville to 
‘Trenton, as planned by Washington. Had he 
crossed, he must have landed at about daydawn 
at about where the State-house now stands; within 
shot of his landing place stood the ‘‘ White 
House,’’ which was at the time occupied by 
Knyphausen’s regiment; Ewing could not well 
have concealed his men from this regiment, and 
their discovery would have endangered, if not 
insured the defeat of, the entire plan. True, if 
Ewing could have avoided discovery until the 
successful advance of the two main divisions of 
the Americans, his command could have fulfilled 
the work designed for it, and might have made 
the success more complete by preventing the 


escape of some of those who got away by the 
outlet he was to have guarded. But I cannot 
conceive how he could have concealed his men 
until the opportune moment. 

The ‘‘popular’’ histories tell us with full details 
of the wounded Rall’s surrender to Washington, 
and there is a print showing the supposed event. 
The fact is, upon Rall’s fall he was borne to his 
former headquarters, Lieutenant-Colonel Schef- 
fer succeeding to the command; and upon the 
| utter defeat of his force, the latter surrendered not 
to Washington, who was engaged in another part 
of the town, but to General Lord Stirling. 

While General Washington was winning the 
important victory at Trenton, the Congress in 
session at Baltimore was taking action not less im- 
portant in its direct bearing upon the future conduct 
of the war. Hitherto, Washington had been com- 
mander-in-chief in name rather than in fact. Not 
only had his every movement, nay, his every 
projected movement, been subject to revision and 
criticism, and even to modification, on the part 

of the Congress, but his having men to command 





#— had been subject to the will or caprice of the 


several local or State legislatures; while in the 


= highly important matter of selecting officers to 
: lead the men, to execute his plans and fulfil his 


orders, he had little or no voice. After waiting 
long and patiently for the Congress to remedy 
these evils, he had at last suggested to that body 
the necessity for providing and developing a mili- 


= tary system for the Nation—a national system with 


an actual head having sufficient authority to be 


justly responsible for successes and failures. But 


the States were jealous of any apparent concentra- 
tion of power, while the Congress was timid and 
fearful of augmenting that jealousy by applying 
the only possible cure for the evils under which 
the civil, no less than the military, affairs of the 
Nation were suffering. At last, the time had 
come when the military administration at least 
must be crystallized into national unity or divided 
counsels, divided authority and divided responsi- 
bilities would convert the disasters they had pro- 
duced into utter ruin. The timid policy was not 
abandoned for some years in civil affairs, the 
finances of the Nation were still left at the mercy 
of the States until the Nation had neither money 
nor credit, and had to be saved from final and 
irretrievable death by the credit of one of its 
citizens. But, while General Washington was 
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winning the Christmas victory at Trenton, the 
Congress at last yielded to the dictates of common 
sense by adopting his repeated counsels in reduc- 
ing the military affairs of the Nation to a national, 
as well as a rational, system ; it made Washington 
commander-in-chief in fact, at least in a measure, 
by giving him some of the authority and power 
involved in that high position. Some foolish peo- 
ple misunderstood the action of the Congress, and 
imagined that it was creating a dictator; but the 
noble Washington did not so misunderstand the 
scope of the action of the National Legislature, 
and his lofty patriotism and subtle wisdom and 
perfect discretion soon allayed the popular anxiety 
and doubts, and in their stead there was soon 
evident a new confidence among the patriots 
throughout the land, a high spirit, too, of resolve, 
of self-consecration, was everywhere evinced by 
the patriots of all classes—the timid, doubting, 
fearful ones became bolder, the brave braver, and 
the wisdom of the too-long deferred unification 
of military authority and responsibility was seen 
and felt at home and abroad. The successes at 
Trenton and subsequently at Princeton of course 


mencement of a grand project he had formed, 
and farther momentous operations must be effected, 
victories won, to make what had been done of 
true, enduring value. The men whose terms of 
service were expiring must be induced to reénlist 
or at least to remain for a few weeks—but how? 
They must be offered a bounty—but where was 
ine means? The Congress had neither money 
| nor credit; it had not fulfilled its promises to the 
| soldiers in the past, and its farther promises would 
| not avail. The men had unlimited confidence in 
| their chief, and his word was sufficient for all he 
| could personally promise, but was not so for what 
he might promise for the Congress or the Nation. 
| He, nobly seconded by Stark and others of his 
| officers, gave personal pledges freely—but cash 
| must be had and at once; patriotism could not 
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had their influence in bringing about the mar- 2 


velous improvement in temper and spirit among 
the patriots at home and their friends abroad ; but 
the mighty, potential influence was the vigor 
Washington imparted to military operations under 
the national and rational policy which made him 
truly the head of military affairs. Reverses and 





sore trials were still experienced by the American — 


Nation, but the people never again fell into the 
dark, gloomy, despondent mood which prevailed 
from August 27th to December 25th, 1776. 
Under the new authority vested in him, General 
Washington immediately set in train measures for 
creating a mational army, and energetically pushed 
forward these measures to their fruition. But it 
was a vast work to create such an army, and 
meanwhile the little army which had achieved the 
Trenton glory was melting away; the 31st of the 
swiftly-passing December would mark the close 
of the terms of enlistment of a large proportion 
of the men, and the new year’s dawn would find 
him without a sufficient force to constitute the 
merest semblance of an army, or to maintain even 
a shadow of defensive war. Something must be 
done, at once, to save the country until his new 
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*« DouGLass House,” TRENTON, ST. CLAIR’S HEADQUARTERS, 


blind the eyes of the brave soldiers to the fact 
that those dear to them were destitute and suffer- 
ing from want of necessaries of life, and they 
would not reénlist even for a short term without 
some cash in hand. In his extremity of need, 
Washington turned to the only human source 
from which he could anticipate relief. He ap- 
pealed to Robert Morris, the cash was at once 
obtained, the men secured, the victory of Prince- 
ton gained, and a happy people raised pzans of 
grateful praise to the victorious chief and his 
gallant army. 

Having placed his prisoners and the other 
trophies of his victory in safety, General Wash- 





| 


national army could be brought into the field | ington once more crossed the river, December 
—besides, the Trenton triumph was but the com-| zoth and 31st, and took up quarters in a house 
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close to the Assanpink bridge, while General St. 
Clair’s were at the house of Captain Douglass, on 
Broad street. The former was burued down some 
years since, and the latter has been removed to a 
new site, its old site being occupied by a Lutheran 
Church.' The respective headquarters of the other 
officers do not specially demand notice or illustra- 
tion. The army was encamped upon the rising 
ground to the south of the Assanpink. Scarcely 
was Washington fairly established in Trenton, 
when the British 
commenced opera- 
tions to dislodge 
him. On the ad of 
January, a British 
force of about 5,000 
men marched into 
Trenton; they ap- 
proached the Assan- 
pink on its north 
side, the narrow 
stream _ separating 
them from the Ame- 
ricans, with but one 
small bridge span- 
ning it—this they 
made three vigorous 
attempts to cross, 
but were at each 
assault repulsed with 
heavy loss. Corn- 
wallis had been 
compelled to relin- 
quish his visit to 
England, and was 
now again in com- 
mand. The three repulses satisfied him for the 
day, and he determined to defer his expected 
victory until the next morning. Upon the cessa- 
tion of fighting Washington convened a council 
of war at St. Clair’s headquarters, the Douglass 
House, noticed above, his own headquarters being 
too near the bridge for the purpose. That Corn- 
wallis expected to renew the attack in the morning 
was certain, and the result could not be doubted ; 
hence the council could but conclude at once 


1 We have made accurate engravings of these two edifices ; 
that of Washington’s headquarters is from a heliotype kindly 
loaned us by Robert Coulton Davis, Ph.G., of this city, and 
that of the Douglass House is from a drawing made by 
General William S. Stryker, Adjutant-General of the State 
of New Jersey, and loaned us by him. 
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that the only wise course was to steal away in the 
night ; it is said that a retreat down the Delaware 
was proposed and that it was the chief who sugges. 
ted ‘the bold and judicious design of abandoning 
the Delaware and marching silently in the night, 
by a circuitous route along the left flank of the 
British army into their rear at Princeton, where he 
knew they could not be strong. After beating them 
there, he proposed to make a rapid movement to 
New Brunswick,’’ where were their baggage and ma- 
gazines. This plan 
was promptly adopt- 
ed by the council, 
and a little after mid- 
night the Americans 
left the Assanpink, 
so silently that their 
foe, though scarcely 
a hundred yards 
away, heard nothing 
nor thought of the 
Americans’ escape 
until daybreak ex- 
posed the vacant 
camp; according to 
Wilkinson, _ besides 
the usual ruse on 
such occasions of 
leaving camip-fires 
brightly burning, 
Washington took the 
additional precau- 
tions of doubling the 
guards and setting a 
strong fatigue party 
to work at building 
entrenchments within hearing of the enemy. At 
dawn, Cornwallis was no doubt extremely mor- 
tified to discover that the bridge could be 
crossed without a battle, as his foe had fled—but 
that was not the worst; he could not conceive or 
ascertain whither the ‘‘rebels’’ had gone, until 
the sound of distant cannon showed him that, as 
Sir William Erskine is said to have expressed it, 
‘* Washington has oufgeneraled us,”’ and that “the 
fox’’ (as he is said once to have called Washington) 
was working mischief at Princeton. But greater 
must have been his chagrin when, after a forced 
march of unusual speed,’ he arrived at Princeton to 


1 The speed must have been unusual, if the story be true 
that, while yet at Trenton, he heard the firing of the cannon 
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find the mischief done and ‘the fox’’ again 
escaped. 

The story of the victory of Princeton has been 
often told and well told, and I need not here 
recount it. The battle was not a great one in 
the numbers engaged or in the time of its con- 
tinuance ; but short as it was, it was most severe 
—the British losing about one hundred kilied, 
and about three hundred wounded and prisoners, 
and the Americans losing about one hundred 
killed and wounded, 
including several esti- 
mable officers The sad- 
dest loss of the patriots 
at Princeton was the 
brave Scot, Hugh Mer- 
cer. A native of Scot- 
land, Dr. Mercer had 
served at Culloden as 
an assistant surgeon ; 
coming to this country 
in 1747, he settled in 
Franklin County, Penn- 
sylvania; he served 
with Washington in the 


Indian Wars of 1755 
and 1756; subsequently 
removing to Fredericks- 
burg, in Virginia, where 
he resided at the com- 


mencement of the Re- 
volution, when he was 
among the first and 
boldest of those who 
took up arms for his 
adopted country, which he loved with all the 
fervor of a native, and which he served faithfully 
and fearlessly until his death at Princeton. In 
the American Historical Record of November, 
1874, Dr. Lossing gives a capital sketch of General 
Mercer.” 

As we have seen, part of the plan devised at 
Trenton was to go to New Brunswick from Prince- 


at Princeton, and yet “arrived near Stony Brook just after 
the first and decisive battle had been fought,’’ especially 
when the same writer tells us ‘the action continued only 
about fifteen minutes.” 

1 The two portraits of General Mercer are both apparently 
well authenticated, dissimilar as they are, and we cannot 
decide as to their respective merits, except that the first 
appears to show a much younger man then the General was 
when killed. 
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From 2 Photograph in possession of Dr. Lossing, 





ton ; but, with an overwhelming army of foes all 
around and his own men well-nigh worn out with 
fatigue, Washington wisely concluded not to 
hazard the grand advantages he had gained by 
the successes of Trenton and Princeton, and 
quietly went into winter-quarters at Morristown, 
where he arrived on the 5th of January, 1777. 

I have already alluded to the wonderful results 
of this brief campaign of twelve days. The 
American Republic emerged from the dark clouds 


=> of fear, dread, appre- 


hension and despond- 
ency, into the bright 
light of hope, faith and 
confidence. The Brit- 
ish officers in America 
were baffled, the au- 
thorities in England 
amazed, the friends of 
America in England 
and other countries en- 
heartened, the world 
electrified. During the 
whole Revolutionary 
struggle the movements 
of these twelve days 
had no parallel, and 
the good effected was 
felt through adversity 
and prosperity through- 
out the war, 

[ have also spoken 
of the wise act of the 
Congress in making 
General Washington 
actual commander-in-chief, and one of the best 
consequences of the successes‘at Trenton and 
Princeton was that they strengthened the Con- 
gress in pursuing this new common-sense policy, 
revived popular confidence in him, and aided him 
in recruiting and organizing a national army. 

The winter at Morristown was not spent in idle- 
ness ; recruiting for the new army was prosecuted 
with zeal, and before the opening of the spring 
Washington found himself in command of ten 
thousand men, largely regulars of his national 
army, officered under his own direct control, and 
well provided and equipped as compared with 
former American troops. Meanwhile, constant 
incursions by scouting and foraging parties had 
compelled the British *> keep within the lines of 
New Brunswick and Amboy. 
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By Epwarp THOMPSON. 


MouHAMMED lived between 570 and 652. 


His | by which the Moslem creed won its way through 


creed, at first despised and insignificant, gained | Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers and Morocco to the 
followers rapidly during the closing years of his | Atlantic are hardly worth describing, and indeed 
life, and still more rapidly after his death, when | present few salient features. The people had no 


rival sects, claim- 
ing sole ortho- 
doxy, rivaled each 
other in proselyt- 
ism east, north, 
south and west. 
Like a circle in 
water, the pro- 
gress was consist- 
ent on every side; 
and while some 
planted the green 
banner in Ispahan 
and India, and 


carried it forwavd 
so effectually 


against China that 
its influence has 
to be reckoned in 
all later history 
of the empires; 
while growing in 
Northern Turkey 
to the grand con- 
quest of Constan- 
tinople and the 
overthrow of the 
Byzantine Em: 
pire in 1300, that 
we have already 
sketched, and dispossessing Thoth and Sesostris in 
Egypt by Amru, lieutenant of Caliph Omar in 
640, it flashed across the whole Mediterranean 
littoral of Africa and penetrated above the Cata- 
racts and beyond the Sahara, and remains in the 
ascendant there to this day. 

The most brilliant chapter of the new creed was 
written in Spain. There it conquered a sturdier 
if not a finer civilization than the one it over- 
threw in Turkey; the Gothic Empire contrasting 
with the later Greek as unadorned strength with 
effete beauty and languor. The successive stages 
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common creed or 
political polity; 
had no culture or 
zeal or energy. 
They comprised 
races that united 
and dissipated ac- 
cording to cap- 
rice ; and though 
fierce and warlike, 
and as determined 
to resist invasion 
as in the times of 
Scipio and Han- 
nibal, had no bond 
of union and no 
great resources. 
Their hot blood 
was fired by the 
sensuous _incite- 
ments and en- 
thusiasm which 
overrun Arabia, 
and Mohammed's 
creed rather 
flashed along their 
way than fought 
for its victory. 
The Fatimito Ca- 
liphs of Northern 
Africa were strong enough to vaunt their superi- 
ority over the Caliphs of Bagdad, by whom, when 
the Shiite and Sunnite controversy arose, prece- 
dency was claimed over the central authority, 
recognized by most of the Moslem world, at 
Damascus. The root of the Fatimito power was 
purely Saracenic. It included the blood of the 
best races of Northern Africa—men fiery in love 
and war, but patient to study and capable of 
sustained efforts. They were learned beyond the 
nations of Europe, then plunged in the intellectual 
night of the Middle Ages, and preserved law, 
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medicine, and the arts and sciences from grave | by the Count’s daughter. The story is apocryphal, 
loss. Having no vital creed, these races accepted | perhaps; but there is no doubt that when the 
that of Islam so soon as they were convinced that | Caliph Walid had authorized Muza to agree with 
it was propagated by strong swords as well-as by | the Count in 710, Muza despatched a force across 
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perceptible allurements, and carried the crusade | the Strait of Gibraltar under his lieutenant Taric, 
successfully onward to the Spanish province of | and began the great epopee that lasted, with con- 
Mauritania. Muza, the Arab commander, was | tinuous and brilliant acts, to the reign of Ferdi- 
then approached by the emissaries of Count Julian | nand and Isabella. 

with proposals to enter Spain and dethrone Rode-| The government of Spain at that time was 
ric the Goth, on account of indignities suffered | Gothic and divided. There was little concentra- 
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tion of authority, little 
knowledge of any kind, 
and little industry or 
patriotism or faith to 
atone for general decay 
from the period of Ceesar’s 
rule. Taric found almost 
no resistance when he 
landed and was able to 
recruit and organize his 
men unopposed. He won 
his first great victory after 
three days of hard fighting, 
near Cadiz, somewhere 
between 711 and 714. 
As soon as a secure lodge- 
ment was made, Muza 
himself arrived with rein- 
forcements, and overrun 
the country with a poor 
show of resistance. The 


Goths had weakened in an alien climate, and the 
Spaniards were so degenerate or careless that they 
refused to make the effort necessary; and when 
Muza’s son, Abdelaziz, married Roderic’s widow, 





GATE OF JUSTICE, ALHAMBRA, 


HALL OF THE FOUNTAIN, 





Egilona, he was enabled 
to draw many of the 
Goths and Spaniards 
under his banner. Two 
of the new rulers, bro- 
thers, ruled in Africa 
when he and Taric were 
both summoned to Da- 
mascus by Caliph Walid. 
But their removal had no 
lasting effect on their 
government. There were 
dissensions in the Sara- 
cenic ranks which helped 
the Gothic hero, Pelago, 
to gain renown. These 
sprang from unwilling- 
ness to recognize the 
authority of Damascus, 
rather than from intestine 
controversies or fear; and 


the work of subjugation went forward until Abder- 
rahman, the eleventh Emir, was defeated by 
Charles Martel at Tours in 732. Then some suc- 
cesses won by Alphonso, a Spanish ruler, occurring 
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at the instant 
when Adbul Ab- 
bas, the Abasside, 
overthrew the 
Ommeyade_ dy- 
nasty at Damas- 
cus, and when a 
rebellion in Bar- 
bary threatened 
Moorish power 


6 4 
there, in its imme- Vaosh 
ae 


diate fountain, the: 


Cordovan Walids ad 


made Abderrah- 
man, son of an an 


Ommenade_ ca- *# 


liph, the head of « 


an independent 1% 
goverment that _= 


grew into the bril-=3 
liant Moorish do- 
minion in Spain. 
Abdul rallied an 
army of twenty 
thousand men, de- 
feated the Abas- 
side faction, - be- 


came real Caliph of Cordova, and made the King | years. 


FounTAIN oF LIONs. 


that if it had ever 
paused after Ta- 
ric’s arrival, was 
never more to 
rest; and each 
side was hamp- 
ered by intestine 
wars. The Moors, 
however, through 
all this period, 
encouraged learn- 
ing, the arts and 
sciences, and even 


‘ h the ladies of their 


harems were con- 
2spicuous for know- 
“ledge. Al-Hakem 
warred with Cor- 
dova and Leon to 
=976, and Alman- 


. = ~zor, having de- 


=F’ feated Sancho, 


would have con- 
solidated power 
but for rebellion 
in Africa’ that was 
unappeased for 


He, however, conquered the independent 


of Asturias and Galacia tributary to him. Charle- | states of Barcelona, Navarre and Leon, before 


magne interfered to protect Gothic power, and 
took the territory called the Spanish March in: 
778, but was signally defeated in the maspanninle | 


battle of Roncesval- 
les, and all his con- 
quests were regained. 
Thereafter Abder- 
trhaman_ conciliated 
the Christians, built 
grand mosques, con- 


solidated his power, £ aN 


and began the agri- 


cultural,commercial, bef 


scientific and lite- 
rary power after- 
wards attained. 
Following Abder- 
rahman’s death, Al- 


A MoorisH DWELLING, 


hostile, and thereby did much for his race. The 
Ommeyades caliphate closed with the deposition 
| of Hixem in 1031, after two hundred and eighty 


years of government 
over most of Spain ; 
and this close left a 
nuinber of petty 


fi ., Kin gs, wrangling 
;jwith one another 


the King of Badajoz, 


Swho ruled most of 
» Portugal, being chief 


in a confederation 
of Moorish princes. 


* Ferdinand I. of Cas- 


tile, who had Rode- 
rigo the Cid for his 


Hakem put down an insurrection in Fezzan, that | general, warred thirty years and to hisdeath, in 1072, 


wished to be independent of Spanish rule; defeated | with all the Mcorish power. 


The kings of Seville, 


the Goth Alfonso, and waged waf with France along | Leon, Cordova and other provinces, however, took 


the Marches. The war began with the Christians, 


courage from Spanish dissensions, and when Al- 
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fonso VI. of Leon, consolidated the Spanish power | to save Cordova and Seville, and they were forced 
in New Castile, Mohammed summoned the Almo- | to surrender to the Almoravides in 1094, when 
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Jusuf became unquestioned 
Emperor of all Moslem Spain 
and Portugal. His son, Ali, 
crushed Alphonso at Ucles in 
a reign and campaign of four- 
teen years. But Christian dis- 
sensions were healed under 
these losses, while the hatred 
of the polished Moors of 
Spain for their rude African 
co-religionists increased, and 
Raymond took Saragossa and 
conquered at Davoca. Ali 
himself was called to put 
down the rebellious Almo- 
hades in Africa, in 1133; but 
his lieutenants withstood Al- 
fonso of Aragon and Navarre 
successfully until 1139, when 
they were terribly defeated at 
Ourique in Portugal, by Al- 
fonso Henriques. 

‘rhe immediate results of 
this battle were great. The 
Spanish Moors at once ex- 
pelled the Almoravides they 
had summoned from all 
Spain, when Ali was suffering 
defeat in Africa. The African 
Almohade caliph seized the 
opportunity, and arrived in 
person to rule the more tempt- 
ing land. He conquered 
the insurgent feudatories in 
1157; revived science and 
letters, and patronized the 
famous Averrhoes, and en- 
abled his successor, Yusuf, to 
restore the perfect empire 
before his death in 1184. 
Spanish strength was at this 
period greatly sapped by the 
enmity of the Jews, who had 
been and were mercilessly op- 
pressed; and when, at the 
close of the century, a fresh 


ravive Arabs from Morocco. Jusuf came with an | host from Africa threatened Castile, Yacub con- 
army, and the Moslems won another great victory | quered Alfonso in the great battle of Alarcos and 
at Badajoz. No aid could be gained from France | gained all New Castile. Mohammed Abu levied 
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A STATE DINNER. 


avigorous war and was met by equal, having 

French aid. The opposing forces met at Tolosa 

in the summer of 1212, and, if history is true 

where it presumably lies, one hundred thousand 

Moors were killed and sixty thousand were captured 

by Alfonso, and the great Almohade dynasty fell. 
While the last of this 

brilliant and _ illustrious 

dynasty were struggling 

with the kings of Sara® 

gossa, Ferdinand III. in- 

duced the King of Portu- 

gal to aid the kings of 

Castile, Leon and Ara- 

gon, and their combined 

forces drove all the Mos- 

lem power save that of | 

minor and discontented | 

kings of Estremadura, 

Murcia, Valencia and 

Algarve, to their last 

stronghold in Granada. 

This city fell in 1252; 

and before 1275 Alfonso 

the Wise, and Leon, had 

put. down and _ extin- 

guished the Moslem 


Ogee 


power in Granada that had 
encouraged agriculture, in- 
troduced sericulture, founded 
manufactures and created a 
great system of irrigation ; 
erected and supported schools 

and hospitals, patronized 
letters, and made a very 
brilliant age in the heat of 
war and prevalent and con- 
tinued disorder. The son of 

1’ Mohammed, the deposed 
ee) ruler of Granada, brought a 
scion of the Almohade dy- 
nasty from Africa, to war 
with the common Christian 

Wi) foe, and gained great victo- 
ries at a heavy’ price, in 
Aragon as well as in Gra- 
nada. At the close of the 
thirteenth century Granada 
was overrun by Castile; 
then torn by Nasar’s revolt 
and by petty dissensions, so 
that in 1331 Castile vainly attempted to wrest the 
great stronghold of Gibraltar from the Moorish gov- 
ernment of Granada. The endeavor drew another 
Moorish army from Africa, and then Portugal 
united with Castile and Navarre, and won a des- 
perate victory at the battle of Rio Salado and 
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took Algeciras. Not twenty years later, a conspi- 
racy under Abu Said depleted the weakening power 
of Granada. Abu 
was crowned, killed, 
and succeeded by 
Mohammed ; he by 
his son Jusuf, who 
invaded Murcia, re- 
covered the throne 
in 1407 and reigned 
brilliantly to 1430. 
Then the savage rule 
of Mohammed VII. ik 
lost power to Castile ))+¥ 
and made Granada 
the last foothold of 
Moorish power tribu- 
tary to the con- 
queror. Civil wars 
helped Ferdinand 
and Isabella to the Roya. Bep CANOPY. 
victory they achieved 
over King Muza, last ruler of-his race, in 149t, at the hands of 
Gonsalvo. ‘The terms made were honorable to Spanish as to Moorish 
valor. The latter revolted 
on account of the infraction 
of some religious stipulations 
ae in the treaty and because 
Lil . they were baptized, unwil- 
~ PRES THY ! et lingly, wholesaie; but after 
subjugation the survivors were 
allowed to return to Africa. 
And so after a rule of eight 
hundred illustrious years— 
years made great by the 
greatest attainments and cul- ~ 
ture and effects that still sur- 
vive there and over the world 
—the sons of Tarik and Muza 
returned, as poor as their fa- 
thers left, to the kingdom 
they always retained and 
still hold. 

Such is the political and 
military history, briefly out- 
lined, of that brilliant dream 
of Oriental romance in 
Southern Europe, that has 
created as much esteem since its overthrow as it did alarm 
during its existence. Seen chiefly through romance, it is 
softened and mellowed to our observation. In reality it de- 
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serves great regard. 
The administration, 
though under the code 
of the Koran, was 
singularly efficient and 
pure, and was the 
immediate cause 
that popularized the 
«Thousand and One 
Nights’? tales of 
Eastern origin. The 
laws of Bagdad and 
Damascus were carried 
with the arms of that 
authority ; but as years 
elapsed they were ac- 
commodated to new 
conditions and became 
gracious to Jews and 
Christians, liberal and 
kindly. The tenure 
of property was as 
safe as in England. 
Crime was promptly re- 
pressed. The mosques 
were the universal 





and sufficient asylums 
for want as well as 


whose majolica-ware 
founded the most 
admirable exhibit of 
its class in our Cen- 
tennial ; whoseswords, 
copying the Damas- 
cene and preceding 
the Tolosan, had a 
temper our best miss; 
who made Cordovan 
leather the unap- 
proached superior of 
every land ; whose glass 
united the strength of 
French plate with the 
limpid excellence of 
Venetian and Japan- 
ese; whose silk and 
worsted and woolen 
fabrications might be 
profitably copied now ; 
whose vineyards were 
unexcelled—who were 
as great and efficient 
contributors to modern 
culture as any, and 
carried the mathema- 


tics to as high a pitch 
as song and dance, 

The Alhambra of Gra- 
nada was one of the most 
famous Moorish structures. 
It was begun in 1248 and 
finished in 1314. It is 

outside of the 

city, fortified, 

| prepared to ac- 

commodate 

S forty thousand 

SS , ef ey RL e|; men, and con- 

sed by any — 1 ey | *4 " aire NY 33 eas N== tains a palace 

structure for || (ve 17 Si Rod: ‘Ae ; | | DU as i Trea) \\| surrounded by 

durability, XM hi a t ri i : 7 }\\\0 forests and gar- 

lightness and No \ i St aes: SEN ge The Hall 

. = | OSD Alsace ey el. i “lof the Aben- 
grace; whose |f\ 7 Oear | ianess pea M! iH ‘il AY o 

bridges stand ! 4} ———— i: ~ = lcerrages was 

now as they qj laid with mar- 

— == Ss ‘ Mi 

were- created ; SM o) ble, stuccoed 

whose _ irriga- a (ea yt acu Dat so clllooay, Uh jjand ornamen- 

tion only needs }|| Paka (as eS sSU AS yanenihy Su C S500 aoe ht - ted with fine 

- designs in bril- 

liant colors on 


early seats of those institu- 
tions of learning that con- 
served the unsurpassed 
medical, architectural, 
chemical, mineralogical, 
historical, musical, tex- 
tile, poetic, 

and other skill ' 

and knowledge ‘ 6— 

of a race Whose | 

Alhambra is to- 

day unsurpas- 
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the walls, and these designs and colors are as clear | plash of waters and motion of leaves are heard 
and brilliant to-day as they were five centuries since. | everywhere, and no vivid fancy is required to 
The ceiling of cedar, inlaid with mother-of-| recall the brilliancy of the time when heroes 
pearls, silver and ivory, has no northern equal. | whose scimitars surpassed Spanish swords, listened 
The Hall of Lions is a more grand apartment | to the lute in company of ladies versed in all 
































‘THE CATHEDRAL OF SEVILLE (ORIGINALLY A Mosque), 
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in the same palace, and receives its name from | Avicenna’s lore, and as beautiful as beauty itself. 
a marble and alabaster fountain supported by | The entrances to the great buildings combined 
marble lions, that stands in the centre. All| Norman strength with Saracenic skill, and thou- 
portions are carved with infinite detail and rare | sands of Christian slaves taken in war were em- 
skill; broad passages border the interior; the | ployed in carving the endless details that half 
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concealed the strength which was the chief thought. | wards occupied by a Mosque. The Giralda, or 
The engraving we furnish of a Moorish Gate will | chief muezzin tower, was erected in 1196, and 
compare favorably in proportions and beauty with | was carried to the present height of 350 feet in 
the Arc de Triomphe that was Napoleon III.’s great | 1568. The Alcuzar of the same city is as old, 
legacy to Paris; and the Moorish Gate was simply | and is in some particulars comparable with the 
an appropriate entrance to greater attractions, | Granadan Alhambra. The Cathedral of Cordova 
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The Tower is | is simply the mosque founded by Abderrahman in 
one form of a minaret, and was used for summon- | 786, and enlarged in later years. Originally, the 
ing the faithful to arms or to prayer, and as a | building was supported by twelve hundred pillars, 
watch-tower. of which a third have been removed. Spanish 

The Cathedral of Seville, that forms one of our | power in its greatest day has never equalled the 
illustrations, stands on the site of an old temple | architecture, the culture, the music or the freedom 
sacred to Astarte, in the days of Phcenician supre- | of that it suppressed—which the world still recalls 
macy, and then to Salambo, and that was after- | and mourns. 

Vou. VIII.—2 
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THE LONG WATCH.—A TRUE STORY. 


By SHEELAH, 


‘* MEDICAL students are not the only disturbers 
of graves,’’ said the old man, in a meditative 
tone, while his eyes were fixed as though memory 
had brought up some far-off scene to his mental 
view. ‘‘ Hungry wolves will soon scent a dead 
body,’’ he continued, ‘‘no matter where it is 
buried, and make short work in dissecting it.’’ 
Then added, after a pause, and speaking slowly, 
‘*T remember witnessing a watch once which con- 
vinced me that wherever true affection exists the 
dead receive as much attention as the living.”’ 

I expressed my curiosity to hear the case to 
which he alluded; and the old man related the 
following tale: 

‘« The early settlers of Minnesota led a wild life. 
Society was a mixture of all classes and many 
nations, though the largest proportion was French, 
Indian and half-breeds. The business chiefly car- 
ried on in St. Paul was in lumber and furs, in 
both of which I was pretty extensively engaged. 

In that delightful climate the air is so pure and 
exhilarating that only to breathe it is a constant 
joy. It keeps the spirit always buoyant and the 
heart young, and gives a zest to out-door sports 
such as none but the experienced can understand. 
I had joined many a hunting party, and bear, deer 
and buffalo I had brought down in scores with my 
own hand. I knew all the pleasures of the sport, 
from the excitement of the chase to the gay, rol- 
licking supper and song at the camp-fire at close 
of day. Even when winter came, and the im- 
mense logs that blazed in the fireplace were 
scarcely sufficient to temper the frosty air within 
doors, I wanted to be out on the free plains, under 
the clear vault of heaven. So one bright Decem- 
ber I joined a party of half-breeds on a trapping 
expedition. 

Our way lay west, .d, but we crossed the 
Mississippi in a few minutes on a bridge built by 
the strong hand of winter. Then, over the firm, 
crisp snow our sleds shot smoothly; and soon the 
shingled roofs of St. Paul and the smoke above 
them were out of sight. How bracing the keen 
air! How our nostrils expanded to take it in, 
and our chests heaved with the pleasurable sensa- 
tion of the elastic element dancing through our 





lungs! Nowhere, I believe, can you feel the 
current of life with such actuating force through 
every part of your system as when bathing in the 
full enjoyment of Minnesota’s atmosphere ! 

On we sped, by stream and lake and hill and 
forest, all sparkling in the sun’s rays with the 
gorgeous adornings bestowed on them by the 
frost king. I had galloped over the same region 
on horseback amid summer’s bloom, when the 
trees and soil were clothed with verdure, and 
flowers perfumed the balmy breeze, and waters 
gaily danced, and birds and insects filled the air 
with life and harmony; yet never had my eye 
feasted on scenes of richer beauty than those 
which surrounded me now in their glittering 
winter robes. 

But you will think me enthusiastic about the 
charms of my favorite State ; and that was not the 
subject upon which I started.” 

Here the old man paused, running his fingers 
through his thin hair, in search of scattered 
thoughts. 

“©O, yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I was going out on that 
trapping party. Well, a few hours brought us to 
the trapping ground, on the banks of the Minne- 
sota—that beautiful river from which the State 
received its name, and which means sky-tinted 
water, in the poetic language of the Dakota. We 
set our traps and then encamped for the night. 
The next day we proceeded ten miles farther, and 
again set our traps. So we went on for five days, 
and then the weather showed indications of coming 
snow. 

We were now on a beautiful prairie, in the 
centre of which was a log cabin built especially 
for the accommodation of hunters. I therefore 
proposed to remain here and attend to the traps 
in this vicinity in case of a deep snow, while the 
trappers should divide into parties, according to 
the number of the sleds, and hasten to the different 
trapping grounds, to secure the game already 
caught, returning for me on the way home. 

This plan being approved, I was soon left alone, 
when I immediately proceeded to the cabin, where 
I left my gun and package of provisions; and, 
taking a hatchet, went out to cut as much wood 
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as I should require to burn through the night. 
When J had procured a good supply and piled it 
in the hut the day was quite advanced, and the 
chilly northeast wind warned me that the snow 
was not far off. So I hastened around to visit the 
traps, and was surprised to find how many were 
already sprung. I returned with a good harvest 
to the hut, intending to take off the skins and 


cure them at my leisure. I then made a good 


fire, prepared a comfortable supper, shook up the 
long prairie grass that had been piled there in the 
fall, and spreading my. rug and blanket, had a 
bed fit for a king. 

But while I slept the snow fell thick and fast, 
and when I awoke in the morning I found that 
my cabin was buried up to the very roof; and 
only through the chimney could the daylight 
reach me. My fire had burned low, so I hastened 
to pile wood upon it until I had plenty of light 
and warmth. I then prepared a good breakfast, 
after partaking of which I took my hatchet and 
began to cut a passage through the snow, from 
the door. I worked hard for a couple of hours, 
and by that time reached the surface, through a 
slanting tunnel just wide enough to admit my 
body. How beautiful the country appeared, 
covered with a pure, white soil, in which the 
trees were sunk to their branches, and these all 


dressed with feathers of the same glittering purity, 


while above was a clear, blue sky, and the sun 
shining with dazzling splendor upon the holy 
scene ! 

I returned to my hut and employed the rest of 
of the day in taking off the skins of my game and 
curing them. The carcasses I took out and buried 
at some distance in the snow. I then cut some 
branches for burning, and dragging them to the 
mouth of the tunnel, I entered the hut and made 
myself comfortable for the night. The door had 
been but frail, and the weight of the snow had 
burst it in; so I now just propped it up to keep 
the cold air out. I had my supper of deer steak, 
pemmican, hard bread and coffee, and then having 
put plenty of wood on the fire, I went to bed. 

But I did not drop asleep. I lay looking at 
the wood blazing merrily on the hearth, and the 
sparks flying up the chimney until my attention 
was attracted to the sound of crashing among the 
branches at the mouth of the tunnel. It is a wolf 
I said, who scents food, and springing up I seized 
my gun, and the moment the door was thrown in 
I fired. ; 





When the noise and smoke from my gun had 
subsided, I saw that the approach of my dreaded 
visitor had stopped ; and anxious to see if he was 
killed or only stunned, I snatched a brand from 
the fire and went to the door, when—Oh, horror! 
a stream of blood was trickling over the white 
snow from a man’s head in the aperture. 

The agony I felt at the thought of having killed 
a fellow-creature was, terrible. A cold sweat 
broke over me, and my hair stood on end. But a 
groan from my poor victim showed me he was not 
dead, and gave me hope that I was not a murderer. 
And now, with more strength than I had supposed 
I possessed, I tore away the snow to widen the 
passage, and taking the wounded man by the 
shoulders, I drew him forward, resting his head 
upon my knees until I could get my arms around 
him, and then I lifted him to my bed and laid 
him on it. With another burning brand, I now 
examined him closely and found that the ball had 
entered his head and lodged there. [I also dis- 
covered, with a shudder, through a swarthy, 
weather-stained skin, the features of one of my 
own race. 

But, though life was not extinct, I saw that it 
was fast ebbing. He was quite insensible, only 
giving signs of life by his deep breathing and 
an occasional moan. How I wished that I had 
some knowledge of surgery, though I felt that 
it was not in the power of mortal skill to save 
him. I took my handkerchief and bound it around 
his head as gently as I could; and, that done, I 
thought I would get a little snow and moisten his 
lips and wipe the blood from his face. I turned 
towards the door with this intent when I started 
to see a crouched figure at the foot of the bed. I 
stepped into the shade, to let the fire-light ‘fall 
upon it; and then I saw the dusky face of a 
young squaw, on every line of which suppressed 
anguish was legible, while her large eyes were fixed 
in intense anxiety on the still form before her. 

If I was pained before, at the consequences of 
my hasty shot, how much more now, when I saw 
that there was a second sufferer? And my heart 
was heavier than it had ever felt before, as I 
scooped out a handful of snow, and, returning 
to the wounded man, pressed a small crumb be- 
tween the dry lips, and then sponged clean the 
quiet face. I could do no more, and overcome 
by my feelings I sunk on my knees beside the bed 
and prayed earnestly that I might be spared the 
lifelong misery of blood guiltiness. 
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Until now the poor Indian girl had neither 
spoken nor stirred; but when she saw me in the 
act of prayer she pressed closer to me, and I 
heard her whisper softly the name of the Dakota’s 
god—Heyoka. With the sound a fresh pang 
pierced my heart, for it told me that her friend, 
or husband, who lay dying by my hand had been 
a worshipper at no Christian shrine, or she would 
have learned something of his fate. He was 
evidently a bushranger; one of those renegades 
of civilization who cast themselves loose from 
every tie of home and kindred, and adopt the 
vagrant life of the wilderness. Having thrown 
aside the habits and restraints of society, the re- 
ligion of his fathers was forgotten or despised ; 
and now he lay on the verge of eternity, and 
the wife of his choice knew no power to invoke in 
his behalf save Heyoka, the false object of Dakota 
worship. Poor fellow! Oh, how my heart ached 
over him! I would willingly have given my rash 
right hand to have saved him. But he never 
spoke. The burden of guilt, however, was re- 
moved from my spirit; and as I wiped the death 
damp from his brow I felt the calm assurance 
that I was not condemned as a murderer. 


The poor widow uttered no cry and shed no 
tears when the eyes of her protector closed in his 
last sleep; but, gathering herself into a heap at 
his feet, she lay perfectly still, as though her 
spirit also had gone to seek the happy hunting- 
grounds beyond vhe dark lake of death. A couple 


of hours passed and I became alarmed. Was she, 
too, dead? I went to her and raised her head ; 
and, to my relief, found she was breathing. It 
then occurred to me that perhaps she was stupe- 
fied by humger as well as sorrow. No knowing 
how many hours she may have wandered through 
the bleak wind and snow after the footsteps of 
her lord before they reached the hoped-for shelter 
of the cabin. With this thought I immediately 
prepared some coffee and broiled a venison steak. 
I then roused her, drew her towards the fire, and 
insisted on her partaking of some. She eagerly 
swallowed a few mouthfuls, and then crept back 
to her post at the feet of the dead. 

It was the longest night I ever spent; but at 
last morning appeared, and I arose to make pre- 
paration for the disposal of the body, already 
stiffening. The first thing I saw as I turned to 
the door was the heap of blood-stained snow, and 
I sickened at the sight. It must not remain another 





minute. The poor mourner who had dragged her 
skirts over it must never see it. Thanks to the 
intense cold it had congealed almost as soon as 
spilt, and now lay in black clots amongst the frag- 
ments of snow that I had broken away when 
taking the wounded man from the aperture. I 
gathered it up into one of the skins, and taking it 
out, buried it in the snow, though I knew it would 
soon be found by the wolves, as the hole in which 
I had deposited the game the day before was torn 
open and left empty. 

I now returned to the cabin, and once more 
arousing the downcast squaw, asked her, by signs, 
how she wished the remains buried. She quickly 
comprehended me, and rising to her feet impera- 
tively indicated her intention of taking sole charge 
of the dead herself. I had no right to persist in 
offering obtrusive attentions. If the bereaved crea- 
ture desired to be left alone with her great grief, 
and if it would be any consolation to her to per- 
form the last duties to the dead by her unaided 
self, there was no reason why she should not be 
permitted to do so. I therefore instantly decided 
to leave her in possession of the hut. SoI packed 
my skins and slung them over my shoulder, took 
up the fatal gun, and, leaving the remainder of 
my provisions, I departed. 

Once outside under the clear vault of heaven, 
away from the presence of that cold, still face, I 
strapped on my snow-shoes and started, deter- 
mined to keep warm by rapid motion until the 
teams should come along. The pure, elastic air 
and bright sunshine, with the glistening beauty 
that met my eye on every side, had restored my 
spirits to their usual glow by the time the trappers 
joined me. They had had fine luck, and were in 
high glee, which I did not damp by the story of 
my adventure. I merely told them that there 
was an Indian party in the cabin, with whom I 
should like to leave some provisions; and as they 
had plenty of game this was easily done. So I 
packed a good supply on a sled, and left the men 
preparing the noon meal, while 1 sped back to 
the dreary house of death with food for the living. 
I found the fire burnt down, and the lone watcher 
again crouched on the ground beside the still body. 
I quietly placed the provisions I had brought on 
the rough table; and after replenishing the fire 
again retreated. 

Our homeward trip over the glistening snow 
had nothing worth recounting. I was again in 
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the city, occupied with the dull routine of busi- 
ness; but my mind was ever travelling back to 
that snow-buried hut on the distant prairie, and 
that sad watcher kneeling by her silent dead, 
while the hungry wolf prowied around, and per- 
haps broke into the unguarded retreat. This last 
horrible picture made such an impression on my 
mind that I could scarcely rest, and at length 
concluded that I must go out and see how matters 
stood in the prairie cabin. 

It was about a month since the memorable 
trapping excursion, when I harnessed a single 
horse-sled, and started alone on the painful visit. 
The inspiriting ride through the rarefied atmos- 
phere had not its usual charm for me, so anxious 
had I become about the fate of the devoted 
squaw; and when at last I reached the lonely 
cabin, I dreaded to enter. lest I should find only 
the bones of the ill-fated pair. 

As I came near I noticed that the mouth of my 
tnnnel was much wider and well tramped around, 
while wolf-tracks were numerous. Again, I noticed 
for some distance, black, half-burnt sticks, indicat- 
ing that fiery brands had been flung at the hungry 
brutes by the lone tenant of the hut. Finally 
I summoned courage to creep through the tunnel, 


which was fiow quite wide enough to render 


entrance easy. But the door I found firmly fas- 
tened against me. As this showed signs of life 
within, I knocked and talked to prove that I was 
a human visitor, and to my joy the young squaw 
stood before me. I asked her, by signs, if she 
had lived alone there since we parted. She 
nodded assent; and I saw by a few skins that 
hung in a corner how she had fed herself in her 
solitary home. And as I glanced around, I also 
saw what had kept her there. At the end of the 
hut farthest from the fire was a long bench of 
snow ; and, as it gleamed and glistened in the 
light of the flickering blaze, a sensation of dread 
solemnity came over me, for I knew it was a 
coffin which the loving widow had formed with 
her own hands around the body of her lord. I 
need not now ask why she had not returned to her 
tribe, and taken shelter in the wigwam of her 
father. The fond duty of protecting the remains 
of him she loved from desecration by the beasts of 
the wild, nerved her to bury herself with him amid 
the deep snows of winter. I regretted much that 
I had not brought a stock of provisions and other 
comforts with me, which I should have done if I 





had hoped to find the desolate creature still here. 
I, however, gave her what food I had and a 
buffalo robe, though I should suffer both cold and 
hurger for want of them. 

That night I made my lodging by a good fire in 
a clump of woods, and returned next day to St. 
Paul. But I still could think of nothing but the 
dreary life of the poor devoted creature, who had 
been widowed by my instrumentality, and in a 
few weeks I again contrived to leave my business 
and visit her. This time I packed my sled with a 
good supply of plain comforts, such as I knew a 
child of the wilderness would appreciate. I found 
her exactly as I had left her; but she seemed to 
regard me a little friendly now, and accepted my 
presents with an expression of satisfaction. 

Nor after that did I forget the poor, lone thing. 
When the spring thaw had began, and I knew the 
frozen tomb must give way, and other disposal 
must be made of the precious remains, I again 
visited the prairie cabin. As I expected, the scene 
was quite changed. The snow had sunk from 
around the hut to within about a foot of the 
ground, and a few yards from the door was a 
scaffold at which the squaw was busy working. 
She had dug holes in the ground in which she had 
planted poles securely, and on them had placed 
cross poles and a platform of bark, which she was 
now tying with thongs made of dried skins. I knew 
the melancholy purpose for which this scaffold was 
intended, and was glad I was in time to assist with 
the final arrangements. The widow seemed pleased 
when I examined the strength and soundness of 
her structure and pronounced it perfect. She 
then led the way into the hut, where [ saw that 
the snow-tomb was melting. Some large sheets of 
bark lay ready beside it ; and taking the hatchet 
I proceeded to remove the snow. In a short time 
I had the body uncovered, which had been so well 
preserved by the frost that it looked as if death 
had but just taken place. There were neither tears 
or groans as the faithful squaw helped to recoffin 
the form she so well loved; and when the bark 
was firmly closed, her steady arms assisted to bear 
it out and raise it upon the platform her affection 
had erected. The solemn duty over, I took my 
leave and, full of grave thought, departed. 

Thenceforth that scaffold was faithfully watched, 
that neither bird or beast should touch its occu- 
pants, until one summer day I turned aside from 
a bear hunt, and once more approached the cabin. 
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On the beautiful prairie grass, near the open door, | scaffold had stood was a grave, fenced around with 
sat the widow, but no longer alone, for across her | strong stakes. The poor widow had faithfully 
lap lay a little papoose of two or three weeks old. | watched the body until sure that the flesh had all 
Rejoiced to see that this comfort had been sent to | dried away, when she laid it reverently in the 
the desolate heart, I bowed kindly and returned | ground without fear of its being molested. Then 
to my party. 'her long watch was ended; and, lifting her 


At a subsequent hunt that spot was again | papoose to her shoulder, she travelled away to 
reached, but the cabin was empty; and where the | the wigwams of her tribe.’’ 





AN AZTEC VASE.’ 


By ELizaBETH: OAKES SMITH. 


A SIMPLE vase, three inches high, 
Shaped like a gourd half cut in twain, 
Pinched at the neck, and painted o’er 
With flowering grape in blackened dye; 
A quaint, small vessel, with the grain 
Of the old palm, which at the door 


Of the rude cottage, years agone 

Amid his dark-browed children, brought 
Its shape from out the golden sand. 

For countless years bright suns have shone 
Since thou wert part of Aztec thought, 
And deftly grew beneath his hand. 


Yet thou, small, unregarded thing, 

A potsherd in the golden gate, 

Tnou dost survive the wrecks of time— 
Thou dost surrive the deadly wing 

Of dark Oblivion, and the fate 

Of buried Empires—in their prime 


When thou wast fashioned. Stately trees 
Have grown above thee, and far down 

Their old entangled roots have spread— 

Dark worshippers with bended knees— 

Great Kings, and Priests—mitre and Crown— 
Gone with the unremembered dead : 


Old cities with their ceaseless crowd 
Have felt the lapsing of a pall 

That hushed for aye their mighty tread, 
And laid them silent neath the shroud, 
And left thee only here from all 

The long-forgotten, countless dead. 


What were thy uses in the yore? 

Did slender fingers in their need 
Clasp thy deft shape, filled to the brim 
With milk of cocoa-nut, or store 


Of festal honey ?—savory seed ? 
Or aromatic herb? or dim, 


Rich, purple grape? or golden rind 
Of citron? Did the mother yield 
Thy pretty bulk, to take the spleen 
Of fretful child, while she may bind 
The palm-leaf cradle? or a-field 
Drive the soft lama’s silky sheen? 


Amid the embers wast thou seen 
Brimmed with some fine, concocted drink, 
And stirred about with yellow reed? 

Or by the doorsill flecked with green, 
Did pette1 Congar kitten drink, 

And lzep trom out thy depths his feed? 


Did dusky widow, days of yore, 
Keep thee, remembrancer of grief, 
On bracket high, her sign of woe, 
And thou the ashes held in store 
Of her old feather-mounted Chief, 
Cremated in the long-ago: 


Brown-handed maidens, bright and young 
Filled thee with berries—rude with fun 
Tossed at each other lily bells— 

Or piled thee up with red beans, strung 

On cactus thread. All, all are gone, 

And Time through thee their requium knells. 


Sweet idyls look from out thy face— 
Loves of the long-ago smile here— 
Songs by the Aztec lover sung 

To listening maid with blushing grace— 
The lullaby, the mother’s tear, 

Over thy disk have shadows flung. 


A thousand years look out from thee 
Thou silent Sphinx, foredoomed to bear 
The burden of a Poet’s theme— 





1 Lines upon an Aztec Vase, from the ruins of an ancient 
city of Central America, sent the author by’Captain A. W. 
Corliss, Camp McDowell, Arizona Territory. 


Thanks, brave young friend, whose thought of me 
Has sent this wondrous relic here 
To be my inspiration’s dream. 
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THE AMERICAN DRAMA—ITS SUCCESSES AND FAILURES. 


By ALBERT E. LANCASTER. 


THE FIRST PAPER. 


A wRITER thirty years ago spoke in the follow- 
ing manner of the American Drama; his words are 
still so full of significance that we cannot do better 
than reproduce them here: ‘‘It is a subject of 
deep regret that exertions have not been made to 
revive dramatic taste in this country, and to place 
before the people those strong claims it has to 
their notice, their protection, and their patriot- 
ism. . . . Our literary men, and we have many 
unenage us, have written volumes upon every 
other subject except that of the drama; their 
silence has given it a wound, which will take years 
of incessant study and labor to heal; and, when 
healed, all their care and attention to preserve. 
This silence is the more to be reprobated and 
censured, because in England dramatic history is 
a part and portion of its literature, identified with 
its interests, linked to its destiny, and associated 
with the proudest names in the most exalted walks 
of learning, science, and piety, and who deemed 
it a worthy effort not only to indite plays, but 
make the productions of others the subject of 
learned criticism; in fact, all their writings show 
a decided partiality for the welfare of the drama. 

. Whatever opinion our readers may have 
formed in relation to the dramatic character of 
our land, it is to be hoped (they may learn) that 
we are not destitute of plays and play-writers, 
even if we should add the cruel words, ‘such as 
they are.’”’ 

The history of American dramatic literature 
is yet to be written, and we predict for it in 
advance a reward which it has well earned 
during these long years of neglect. In the fol- 
lowing articles on the drama and dramatists of 
our country, we will undertake to raise the veil 
which has so long hidden from our sight the 
beauties of our dramatic literature, and in so 
doing we feel assured that we shall merit the 
goodwill of our readers and of the general com- 
munity. 

We cannot stop to give an account of the estab- 
lishment of the theatre in America, as this would 
carry us beyond our limits. From a consultation 














with the best records, we find that the first Amer- 
ican play written and produced before the Revo- 
lution, and, in fact, the first American drama 
mentioned in history, is the ‘* Prince of Parthia.” 
The author of this play, which is sufficiently re- 
markable to entitle it to notice without regard to 
its possible merits, was Thomas Godfrey, son of 
the inventor of the quadrant. It was printed in 
1765, when Godfrey was only twenty-two years 
of age. The next dramatic writer to whom our 
attention is called is Royal Tyler, who was born 
in Boston and educated at Harvard College. He 
received a degree in 1779. When the rebellion 
of Shay broke out, he was aid-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Lincoln, who commanded the troops that 
marched against him. He was an Assistant Judge 
to the Supreme Court for six years, and Chief 
Judge of the Court for six years longer. He died 
at Brattleboro, Vermont, August roth, 1825. As 
a writer for the stage he was the possessor of 
respectable talent. His first play was ‘‘ The Con- 
trast,’’ which was acted in New York in 1787. 
During the course of the same year he produced a 
farce entitled, ‘‘ May Day.’’ In 1799 he wrote 
another farce, ‘* Georgia Spec ;’’ this was meant 
to ridicule the prevalent rage of the day for 
speculations in Georgia lands. On the whole, 
Royal Tyler is to be praised for his attempts to 
establish a native drama, unfit though he may 
have been in genuine ability. 

The first American dramatist who can be said 
to have engaged much attention was William Dun- 
lap. In the American Quarterly Review for June, 
1827, we find the following notice of this writer: 
‘¢ The earliest dramatic writer of New York, and 
we think the best, was William Dunlap, since 
better known as a painter than dramatist. This 
gentleman is the author and translator of many 
excellent plays; many of the former, written on 
the spur of the occasion to celebrate anniversaries, 
are of course hardly amenable to criticism. We 
regret that we are not able to procure copies of 
the whole, which are said to amount to upwards 
of forty in number. Among those we do possess 
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is a comedy called ‘The Father of an Only 
Child,’ which the author in his preface states was 
written as early as 1788, and to have been at the 
time of its publication the first and only American 
play that had come from the press. Setting this 
question aside, the play of Mr. Dunlap was, we 
believe, the first American play represented on the 
stage, and if it had possessed no other claim, 
would be entitled to particular notice on that 
account. It is, however, in our opinion, one of 
the best in our collection.’’ This is high praise 
from an eminent authority which we cannot pass 
by without consideration, In the paragraph just 
quoted, however, the reader will have noticed a 
few errors, which may be corrected by reference to 
our previous observations. Not to dwell upon 
these, we think Dunlap’s right to the title 
‘* Father of the American Stage’’ is perfectly just. 
His position in literature is well assured. He was 
the intimate friend of the heroes of ’76, who made 
New York their place of abode; he dramatized 
numerous events of the Revolution, and had them 
produced at his own theatre ; he was the intimate 
friend of Cooke, Fennel, Cooper, Hodgkinson, 
Charles Brockden Browne, and other celebrities 
of the day. As a writer he was plain, though 
correct, always showing perfect knowledge of his 
subject, and very particular regarding the data and 
localities of his plays. Like all men of talent 
who at that period looked to their pen for means 
of sustenance, he was poor. Yet he was a very 
successful dramatist, and some of his dramas 
netted him large financial rewards. Of these the 
principal are: ‘* The Father of an Only Child,”’ 
‘«The Miser's Wedding,’’ ‘Lord Leicester,’’ 
‘*William Tell,’’ ‘‘André,” ‘* The Stranger’ 
(adaptation), ‘* False Shame,’’ ‘ Fraternal Dis- 
cord,’’ ‘*The Wife of Two Husbands,” ‘* The 
Soldier of ’76,"’ ‘* Battle of New Orleans,’’ ‘*The 
Life of a Gambler,’’ and ‘* Robespierre.’’ 
About the year 1791 an article appeared in the 
American Quarterly, written by the celebrated 
James Kirke Paulding, which elicited considerable 
attention from aspiring dramatists. In this article 
he declared that by a National Drama we mean, 
not merely a class of productions written by 
Americans, but one appealing directly to the 
national feeling, founded upon domestic incidents, 
illustrating or satirizing domestic manners, and 
above all, displaying a generous chivalry in the 
maintenance and vindication of those great and 





illustrious peculiarities of situation and character 
by which we are distinguished from all other 
nations. He also spoke of the drama as being 
worthy the highest exercise of the highest attri- 
bute of the mind. Such words could not fail to 
produce a good effect, and it is even probable that 
their ultimate effect was greater than we can hope 
to appreciate. Let us remember to the honor of 
James Kirke Paulding that he spoke when speech 
was most needed. 

In 1795 a dramatic society was started in New 
York under the name of the Friendly Club. Two 
of the principal members were Charles Brockden 
Browne and Elihu H. Smith. The former had 
been destined for the bar, but disappointed his 
friends by ultimately refusing to accept the pro- 
fession of law. The latter was a practicing physi- 
cian. Browne afterwards became widely known as 
a novelist. Smith partly turned his attention to 


the stage, and wrote a drama called ‘* Edwin and 
which was performed during 


Angelina,”’ the 
year 1796. 

A very successful American dramatist of the 
early period was John Burk, whose tragedy of 
‘Bunker Hill,’’ notwithstanding that it was 
totally lacking in literary merit, proved almost a 
gold-mine for the author. This play was printed 
in 1817, and is described by a cotemporary as a 
most execrable tragedy of the Grub-street kind. 
Yet Burk was, in many respects, a man of talent 
and genuine dramatic instincts. There is con- 
siderable merit in some of his other plays, the 
chief of which are, ‘‘Death of Montgomery,” 
‘¢ Fortunes of Nigel,’’ ‘“‘ Innkeeper of Abbeville,” 
and ‘‘ Female Patriotism.”’ 

The dramatist who principally calls for attention 
after Dunlap, is Charles Jared Ingersoll, whose 
talents were of a superior order. This gentleman 
was at one time a noted member of the Philadelphia 
Bar, and his rank in the field of general politics 
was very high. In.his nineteenth year he pro- 
duced a tragedy in five acts, entitled ‘“‘ Edwy and 
Elgiva,’’ founded upon incidents in the history 
of England. This work was very promising, when 
we take into consideration the youth of the writer, 
and was acted with great success in one of the 
chief theatres of Philadelphia. Mr. Ingersoll is 
likewise the author of ‘‘Inchiquin’s Letters,’’ 
a work of considerable merit, at one time very 
popular ; his other dramatic production is a tragedy 
called ‘‘ Julian the Apostate,’’ printed in 1834. 
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In this last-named work are many fine passages, 
one of which, taken at random, may afford some 
idea of Mr. Ingersoll’s power: 
“ Tormentor cf mankind, my country’s plague, 
Ambition’s toy, and Superstition’s fool, 
Fit archetype of overreachéd Rome, 
With fame inebriate and begrimed with gore, 
Commenting the vain-glorious pyramid 
Which lifts thy iron sceptre high above 
The prostrate nations trodden down by thee— 
Here, to thy beard, I vow that bloody hate, 
That national and everlasting hate 
Which Persians with their mother’s milk imbibe—- 
Which in my bones and marrow thrill against thee !”’ 
Both Dunlap and Ingersoll made their appear- 
ance as dramatists before the year 1800. Between 
this date and 1809, there was an absolute dearth 
of dramatic writing. But the last year mentioned 
was not destined to pass without bringing forth 
some good fruit. In the month of May a youth 
by the name of John Howard Payne appeared in 
New York as an actor, and obtained great success 
in his new calling. He played in succession, 
Young Norval, Hastings, Octavian, Frederic Fri- 
bourg, Rolla, Edgar, and Hamlet. In a publica- 
tion dated 1815, Payne is styled the ‘‘ American 
Roscius.’’ But it is not as an actor that we wish 
to view him here, but as a dramatist ; he is, with- 
out doubt, one of the best known dramatic authors 
that our country has produced. John Howard 
Payne was born in New York, on the gth of June, 
1794. He made his first appearance on the stage 
in the city of his birth, as Young Norval. His 
was not the début of choice, nor of a momentary 
fit of youthful ambition; stern necessity alone 
forced him into the rank of actors. No other 
resource seemed open to him; and disaster wrung 
from his father and friends a reluctant permission 
that he should try his fortune on the stage. The 
conduct of his patron on this occasion was very 
creditable. This gentlemen approved the young 
man’s course as an absolute necessity, and stood 
behind the scenes in company with Payne’s father 
during the entire evening of the twenty-fourth of 
February, 1809, when the future dramatist con- 
fronted a public audience for the first time at the 
Park Theatre. When only thirteen he had been 
placed in a counting-house in New York, but his 
love for literature and the drama had quickly led 
him astray, and he had soon forsaken the paths 
of business for the more congenial pursuit of 
journalism, William Coleman, one of the first 





editors of the Evening Post, relates the manner in 
which he became acquainted with Master Payne, 
and his surprise at finding in a boy of thirteen 
such strength and maturity of intellect. ‘I con- 
versed with him for an hour,’’ wrote Coleman ; 
** inquired into his history, the time since he came 
to reside in this city, and his object in setting on 
on foot the publication in question.’ His answers 
were such as to dispel all doubts as to any impo- 
sition, and I found that it required an effort on 
my part to keep up the conversation in as choice 
a style as his own.’’ Mr. Coleman’s idea of Payne 
may be summed up in a single word: a prodigy. 
Payne’s success as a débutant was complete, and 
his later career justified popular judgment. On 
the 4th of June, 1813, he made his appearance in 
London, and was shortly afterwards offered a per- — 
manent position. This proposition, however, he 
rejected, for of late he had made up his mind to 
become a playwright ; he was not satisfied to re- 
main an interpreter, he wanted to be a creator. 
At last literary pursuits, particularly those con- 
nected with the drama, withdrew him altogether 
from his original profession. Little by little his 


name grew to be suggestive no longer of the 


actor, but of the dramatist. We must not forget 
to remark, by the way, that his departure from 
the United States and his sojourn in Europe gave 
rise to many rumors of his change of sentiment 
regarding the principles of our government. His 
associating with lords and dukes was not looked 
upon favorably ; and it was said that upon a cer- 
tain occasion he offered a toast reflecting upon 
his countrymen. These reports, founded on mali- 
cious rumors, rapidly gained ground ; the name of 
Payne was at last only mentioned in this country 
as a successful English playwright. Slander, how- 
ever, was gradually forced to give way to truth, 
and we are now proud to acknowledge that John 
Howard Payne was indeed, in act and in spirit, a 
true American. Asa poet he is known the world 
over by a single song, and this song is imper- 
ishable—‘‘ Home, sweet home.”’ 

Payne became, some time after his return to this 
country, Minister to Tunis. He travelled con- 
siderably over the continent, and, as a consequence 
of his relations with the people of France, he 
contributed to the English and American stage 


1 Mr. Coleman alludes to the Thespian Mirror, a weekly 


which was greatly admired as the enterprise of an uncommon 
youth, 
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several successful translations from French dramas. 
One of his best oviginal productions isa tragedy en- 
titled ‘‘Brutus,” which long retained its popularity. 
The number of plays now ascribed to him is forty- 
five. The principal of these are, ‘‘ Oswali of 
Athens,’’ ‘‘ Married and Single,’’ ‘‘ All for the 
Best,’’ ‘‘ Brutus, or the Fall of Tarquin,’’ ‘‘ Vir- 
ginia,’’ ‘‘ Spanish Husband,”’ ‘* Therese,’’ ‘* Ade- 
line,’’ ‘* Paoli,’’ “« The Guilty Mother,’’ ** Madame 
de Berri,’’ ‘*Mazeppa,’’ ‘‘ The Italian Bride,”’ 
‘* Romulus,’’ and several operas and farces. Many 
of these plays were popular in their day, and con- 
tain much that is worthy of recognition. Payne 
was a true dramatist, and fully understood the 
resources of his art. To his experience he was 
able to add an excellent judgment and naturally 
good taste. If his productions do not always bear 
the mark of literary superiority, this fact is per- 
haps due less to himself than to the period in 
which he lived. He was not sufficiently strong to 
rise above his age; but no one can deny that he 
possessed great and varied talents. The year of 
his death was 1852. 

The next American dramatist who calls for 
attention here is James N. Barker. This gentle- 


man was a Philadelphian by birth ; he was a captain 
in the artillery, and served on the frontier during 
the last war with Great Britain; he heid during 
his life several important governmental offices, in 
which he always distinguished himself by his con- 


sistent conduct and honorable bearing. He is 
best known by his dramatic compositions, which 
are of more than ordinary merit. As early as 
1807 he produced a comedy at the Philadelphia 
Theatre, entitled ‘‘ Tears and Smiles,’? and a 
melodrama called ‘‘ The Indian Princess,’’ founded 
on the story of Pocahontas. Both of these plays 
were successfully represented. The ‘‘ Princess’ 
was an excellent piece of work, remarkable for its 
smoothness and melody. The characters of Rolfe 
and Percy in this piece, are very skiilfuliy drawn, 
and their antithetic natures are brought out in 
wstrong contrast. The following extract will give 
an idea of the style of the play: 
Xcife. Now, my sad friend, cannot e’en this arouse you ? 
Still bending with the weight af shoulder'd Cupid ? 
Fie! throw away that bauble, love, my friend : 
That glistening toy of listless laziness, 
Fit only for green girls and growing boys 
T’ amuse themselves withal. Can an inconstant, 
A fickle changeling, move a man like Percy ? 


Percy. Cold youth, how can you speak of that you feel not, 
You never loved, 





Rolfe. Iiumph ! yes, in mine own Way ; 
Mary, ’twas not with sighs and folded arms; 
For mirth I sought in it, not misery. 
Sir, I have ambled through all love’s gradations 
Most jollily, and seriously the whilst 
I have sworn oaths of love on my knees, yet laugh’d not; 
Complaints and chidings Leard, but heeded not; 
Kissed the cheek clear from tear-drops, and yet wept not; 
Listened to vows of truth which I believed not; 
And after have been jilted !— 

Percy. Well! 

Rolfe. And cared not. 

Percy. Call you this loving ? 


There is much charm and sprightliness in this 
dialogue, which is not unworthy of George Col- 
man. It is certain that Barker was a talented 
dramatist, who, like most of his brethren, was 
influenced by the prevailing tastes of his day. 
Besides the two plays above mentioned, he is 
author of ‘* Attila,’’ a tragedy; ‘* The Embargo, 
or, What News?’’ ‘* Marmion, or the Battle of 
Flodden Field,’’ ‘*The Travellers,’? and ‘The 
Armorer’s Escape.’’ In 1823 he produced a 
tragedy entitled ‘‘ Superstition,’’ the scene of 
which is laid in New England, one of the princi- 
pal characters being Goff the Regicide. It has 
frequently been acted, and is usually considered 
Barker’s worthiest play. Before closing our notice 
of this author, we must allude to a story that is 
told of his dramatized version of Scott’s ‘* Mar- 
mion,’’ a story that is replete with significance. 
This play was first produced at the Park Theatre, 
New York, and had an astonishing rnn. Those 
concerned, chief among whom was William Dun- 
lap, apprehending a prejudice to exist in the public 
mind against native productions, announced “ Mar- 
mion’’ as a great London success. In order that 
the actors themselves might remain deceived as to 
the real state of the case, the managers had the 
drama packed up like all foreign pieces they were 
in the habit of receiving, and made it arrive in 
the midst of rehearsal, when it was gravely opened 
and shown around as an English production. By 
this stratagem, the piece obtained an impartial 
trial; and thousands lavished applause, who, if 
they had known the American origin of the play, 
would have been unanimous in condemning it. 
After the success of ‘‘Marmion’’ had become 
assured, its rightful author was announced ; from 
this moment it ceased to attract. The moral of 
this story is evident. 

An American dramatist of merit and reputation 
is M. M. Noah, author of ‘* The Fortress of Sor- 
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rento,’’ ‘‘The Grecian Captive,’’ ‘*‘The Grand 
Canal,’ ‘‘ Marion,’’ ‘*Oh, Yes!’’ ‘‘She would 
be a Soldier,’’ ‘‘’The Siege of Yorktown,’’ ‘‘ Paul 
and Alexis,’’ ‘* Yesef Caramatti,’’ and a comedy 
entitled, ‘‘Seven Years in the Life of a Poli- 
tician.’’ All of these plays were acted with great 
success. A drama from the pen of Noah always 
created asensation in the green-room. A clever 
writer relates of the first night of the performance 
of ‘*The Grecian Captive,’’ that each of the 
audience, on entering the theatre, was presented 
with a printed copy of the play. This was a sad 
annoyance to the poor actors, very few of whom 
knew their parts; and, when the curtain arose, 
and they perceived that each auditor had a book 
before him, they were scarcely able to articulate 
what little they had committed to memory. The 
embarrassment was universal ; but when the audi- 
ence wet their thumbs and all turned over the 
pages together, the effect was ludicrous in the 
extreme. 

In fact, Noah was one of the literary lions of 
his day ; according to a cotemporary, he told the 
best story, rounded the best sentences, and wrote 
the best play of all the writers of the period. 
While holding a political office, he wrote several 
of the pieces mentioned above, every one of which 
met with eminent success. When a boy, he was 
a regular attendant of the Chestnut Street Theatre, 
seldom missing a night. A love of the drama 
was with him an absorbing passion. According 
to his own statement, he always retired to bed, 
after witnessing a play gratified and improved. 
His first regular attempt at dramatic composition 
was ‘** The Fortress of Sorrento,’’ a not very clev- 
erly constructed melodrama. During the year 
1812 he was requested by Mr. Young to write a 
play for his wife’s benefit, and, acceding to this 
petition, he produced a little piece called ‘‘ Paul 
and Alexis,’’? which proved to be a genuine suc- 
cess. ‘*She Would be a Soldier’? was written 
in three days for Mrs. Hackett, who made her 
début in this play, which secured her an excellent 
house. His next attempts at dramatic writing 
were **Marion,’’ and ‘* The Grecian Captive,”’ 
both of which greatly added to the author’s repu- 
tation. The remainder of Noah’s productions 
were always seized with avidity by theatrical man- 
agers. His last work was ‘‘ The Siege of Tripoli,”’ 
which was brought out for his own benefit. The 
single night of this representation is a memorable 





one. The piece was elegantly mounted, the house 
crowded with beauty and fashion; everything 
went off in the best possible manner ; but a short 
time after the audience had retired, the Park 
Theatre was discovered to be on fire, and in a 
few hours was a heapof ruins. This conflagration 
seemed to destroy all Noah’s energy, for since 
that uccasion he was peaceably employed in set- 
tling affairs of State. We may add, to his honor 
as a man, that he always showed a most magnani- 
mous spirit, never allowing his own misfortunes 
to interfere with the possible happiness of others. 
As a dramatist, he was strong and rapid at effects, 
overflowing with wit, and pleasing in his style. 
Some of his plays might be advantageously revived. 
From about the year 1815 the number of 
our American dramatists increased considerably. 
Among the accessions was Lucius Junius Booth, 
whose tragedy of ‘* Ugolino’’ was first played at the 
Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, for the benefit 
of Mr. H. Wallack. This play possesses much 
poetic merit, and its author was certainly a ripe 
scholar and a man of good taste and mental acquire- 
ments. David Paul Brown was the writer of two 
tragedies, namely, ‘‘ Sertorious’’ and ‘‘ The Pro- 
phet of St. Paul’s.’’ ‘The first of these was acted 
by the elder Booth in his palmy days with great 
success. Concerning its merits we need only say 
that it has bravely stood the test of severe criticism. 
The latter of the two plays was performed several 
times, but never with the same degree of success 
as its companion piece. ‘*The Prophet of St, 
Paul’s,’’ like the dramatic productions of Hill- 
house and Longfellow, is better adapted for the 
reader than for the stage. A critic of the period 
under consideration speaks of Mr. Brown’s style 
as being smooth and harmonious. Besides a 
familiar acquaintance with the best models, he 
possessed a delicate ear, quickly alive to discord. 
In ‘*Sertorious’’ it would be difficult to find a 
single jarring line. The subjoined extract from 
‘‘The Prophet’”’ is a good specimen of Mr. 
Brown’s manner: 
“ Thus to emerge 

From the drrk, struggling, adverse clouds of fate, 

Like the bright sun from a tempestuous sky 

Or the dark bosom of the stormy main, 

All radiant and majestic in his glory,— 

How much more god-like than when rosy hours 

And gentle fanning zephyrs cling around 

His golden chariot, and enamored shed 

Their golden incense o’er his burnished track !” 
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Two rather clever playwrights were Mrs. Carr, 
author of ‘‘The Fair American,’’ ‘‘ Benevolent 
Lawyers,’’ etc., and Charles Breck, author of two 
pieces, ‘The Trust’’ and ‘*The Chase.’’ Samuel 
Chapman was both au actor and a dramatist, and 
displayed genuine talents in each capacity. Some 
of his plays were very successful at the time of 
their production; from atmong these we select 
for mention, ‘‘ Dr. Foster,’’ ‘‘ Gasparoni,’’ ‘* The 
Red Rover,’’ and ‘‘ The Mail Robbers.’’ Chap- 
man was very highly thought of, both as a man 
and as a writer, by his cotemporaries ; yet he was 
strangely unfortunate in most of his affairs—money 
affairs above all. Upon one occasion, when he was 
playing Staunton, in the ‘‘ Heart of Midlothian,”’ 
after gallantly defending Madge Wildfire from the 
Scotch rabble, he was himself pursued by the 
sheriff's officers; he escaped, however, in his 
stage clothes, and found refuge with a friend. 
Of course an apology was proffered to the audi- 
ence for poor Sam’s ‘‘sudden indisposition.’’ 
His death was brought about by a fall from a 
horse. 

Charles P. Clinch is an honored name in our 
dramatic annals. This gentleman was the author 


of four plays, entitled respectively, ‘‘ The Spy,” 


‘*The Avenger’s Vow,’’ ‘‘The Expelled Colle- 
gians,”’ and ‘‘ The First of May in New York.’’ 
Ail these were acted with distinguished success. 
G. W. Curtis wrote a play cailed ‘* Pocohontas,”’ 
founded upon the well known American tradition. 
During its performance it attracted large audiences, 
It was originally brought out at the Walnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, and was first printed in 
the year 1830. The drama placed Mr. Curtis 
strongly before public notice, and thereafter he 
gave up a considerable portion of his time to 
dramatic composition. He is the author of several 
other plays, the best known of which are ‘* The 
Launch of Columbia,” ‘‘ The Railroad,’”’ ‘* The 
Pawnee Chief.’’ Da Ponte, an Americanized 
Italian, produced two tragedies: ‘* The Italian 
Husband,’’ and ‘‘ The Roman Wife.’’ Very little 
is known of this gentleman’s personal history. 
Many people now living may remember the 
name of Robert W. Ewing, who, during the years 
1825 and 1826, acquired a reputation as a thea- 
trical critic; he wrote under the signature of 
‘* Jacques’ and became known as a severe censor 
of the stage. As a dramatic author he showed 
considerable proficiency, although it may be as- 





sumed that the quality of his plays was not 
proportionate to the quantity. The list of his 
writings includes ‘‘ Le Solitaire,’’ ‘‘ Sponge Again,” 
‘The Frontier Maid,’’ ‘‘ La Fayette,’’ and ‘‘ Bride 
of Death.”’ 

We can only afford a passing allusion to such 
names as Manly B. Fowler, John Henry, David 
Humphreys, Samuel Low, Robert Merry, John 
Ingham, and Samuel B. Judah. All these gentle- 
men had original plays produced, but at present 
there is little left to be remembered of them save 
their names. It is probable that the theatre owes 
more than we can perfectly estimate to their efforts 
and experience ; unfortunately our dramatic history 
throws no light upon their careers, and while in 
most of their cases a single play is ascribed to 
each of them, it would be useless to reproduce 
merely the titles. 

The same bare mention will not apply to Isaac 
Harby. This gentlemen wrote three tragedies, 
‘¢ Alberti,’? ‘‘ The Gordian Knot,’’ and ‘ Alex- 
ander Serverus.’’ His death, which occurred in 
1828, ended a short but brilliant career. Like all 
authors, Mr. Harby had his difficulties and an- 
noyances; but the most provoking and at the 
same time amusing incident in his dramatic 
experiences occurred when he presented his 
beautiful tragedy of ‘‘ Alberti’? to the manager 
of the Charleston Theatre in 1818; that enlightened 
person, after attempting a perusal of the manuscript, 
reported upon it in the following choice language: 
‘*De englese was not very coot, dat de play and 
de incidents were outre bad, very, and he must 
write de somethin’ to catch de people ; Mr. Harby 
vish to write like de Shakspeare man, one great 
big genius, eh! by gar?’’ 

In 1807 Harby produced the ‘‘ Gordian Knot.” 
When he first presented it for acceptance he 
waited a month before calling to learn the mana- 
ger’s decision, and then was informed that the 
play had not yet been read, But the manager 
hastened to add that he would make it his business 
to read it the following week. To make matters 
more sure, however, Harby requested that prince 
of comedians, Hatton, to use his influence in the 
interest of the play; Hatton, in compliance with 
this desire, expressed a high opinion of the drama, 
alluded to its splendid stage effects, and the cer- 
tainty of its drawing crowded houses. A short 
time later the manager concluded to accept it. 
In 1819 the celebrated tragedy ‘‘ Alberti’? was 
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brought out, the principal character having been 
written for Mr. Cooper. It was highly successful, 
and is in fact an excellent piece of classical 
composition. 


conduct of Lorenzo De Medici from the calumnies 
of the Italian dramatist, Alfieri, in his tragedy 


called ‘‘ The Conspiracy of the Pazzi.’’ To express 


The original object in the writing | 
of the play was a vindication of the character and | 


in a few brief words an opinion of Harby, we may 
say with assurance that he accomplished much 
| good work, and that, if he had lived, his un- 
doubted talents might have acquired admirable 
development. His death was deeply regretted by 
all who knew him personally, and especially by 
those who took real interest in the progress of 
| dramatic art. 





“UP AT THE BARRACKS.” 


By Mrs. ALice V. COLLiER. 


In these days, while we are all requesting our 
friends, after the manner of the American tourists, 


to **go us at something old,’’ a leaf from the | 
history of the late war may recall to the mind of | 


some ‘‘old soldier,’’ with more or less vividness, 


scenes with which he was daily familiar, but which 


have faded from memory as completely as if they 
too had occurred a hundred years ago In the 
ancient city of Frederick (or Fredericktown, as 


it was called in revolutionary times), in the State | 


of Maryland, are some oblong buildings of brick, 
not unlike a brick in shape, forming three sides 


of a square, which were built and occupied by | 


soldiers of revolutionary renown. These buildings 


are upon the summit of what is known as ‘‘ Bentz- | 


town Hill,’’ in the southern portion of the city, 
and at the outbreak of the rebellion were enclosed, 
together with several acres of unoccupied and | 


neatly-sodded ground, with a high white board | 


fence. A room or two in one of these old rookeries 
was generally tenanted by a seedy individual, 
designated in the vernacular of the townspeople, 
as ‘*the man that lives up at the Barracks,’’ and 
the residents in the immediate neighborhood of | 
this spot of ground are even to this day spoken 
of by those slow-going Southerners, who do just | 
‘as my father did,’’ as ‘‘ the people who live up 
at the Barracks,’’ although the old buildings have 
been torn down long since, and the State Institute 
for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb erected 
upon the site. 


Let us transport ourselves in imagination back | 


street, lined with houses of red brick, the hot 
sun pours his rays down upon the sidewalk, of the 
| same uncompromising, glaring red, and the very 
| air seems to be quivering with the heat reflected 
from the houses that hem us in, and the hot bricks 
| under our feet. We proceed for a short distance 
|on Market street until we arrive at the foot of 
| Bentztown Hill. Passing Jail street on our 
| right and the classic locality of Cow street on 
our left, we soon reach the summit of the hill; in 
other words we are, ‘‘ up at the barracks.’’ Before 
| us is an arched gateway, which announces in large 
black letters upon a white ground, that we are at 
the entrance to the United States Army General 
Hospital ; at the right side of this arched entrance 
for vehicles is a smaller roofed one ; here a soldier 
| | sits with musket on knees, apparently absorbed in 
be yellow-covered romance ; but as we draw near 
we see that he has succumbed to the drowsy god, 
| and, dreaming doubtless of ‘‘ the girl I left behind 
|me,’’ the entrancing volume is slowly slipping 
from his grasp. We awaken him, show our passes, 
| **admit Mrs. A., and Mrs. B., and servants,’’ 
'and enter. Within, besides the revolutionary 
| relics of brick and mortar, are innumerable wooden 
| barracks, and white tents dot the green sward at 
| available places between them. In those olden 
| times, our grandmamma has said, ‘‘ several fair 
|damsels of Fredericktown became enamored of 
| certain dashing Hessians, and receiving proposals 
| from them of a solemn nature, they, nothing loth, 
bestowed upon them hand and fortune, but after a 


to a sultry afternoon in August of the year 1863. | few short weeks of happiness the gay Lotharios 
As we emerge from our dwelling into the narrow | left them, never to return. One of these remained 
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true to this first love, but at her death her un- 
romantic relatives had her maiden name engraved 
upon her tombstone.’’ 

Wooden sidewalks lead to the barracks, and we 
proceed to our destination, Barrack S. Let us 
sit down a moment at the parlor door, as Mr. 
Van Higgins, the head nurse, calls it. The wooden 
barracks are all of them painted white, and in 
front of each is a small plot of ground enclosed 
with a picket fence, also painted white, and many 
have been converted into miniature flower-gardens ; 
the convalescents have amused themselves design- 
ing shields, flags, mottoes, and so forth; the 
forget-me-not and gaily nodding larkspur here 
prove themselves to be true blue, and the little 
musk plant lends its perfume to ‘* Union Forever.”’ 
Down either side of the barrack extends the long 
rows of cots with their sick and wounded occu- 
pants. In the centre of the building is Sister 
Mary Aloysia, bending over an open prescription 
book on the table before her; now taking from 
the medicine closet the required articles, she care- 
fully pours the directed quantity into wineglass and 
tumbler, and the nurses standing by in slippered 
feet proceed to administer it in their respective 
wards. Occasionally a refractory patient declares 
he will not take the medicine ‘‘ because it tastes 
so bad,’’ and Sister Aloysia has to be called. She 
glides noiselessly to the bedside, the wings of her 
white coronet waving, a look of sympathy upon 
her mild countenance ; a few soothing words, and 
the nauseous dose is swallowed, followed by a 
very wry face when her back is turned. 

It is ineffably sad and touching at this hour, 
when perfect stillness reigns throughout the bar- 
rack, to look upon these suffering forms stretched 
upon their beds of torture, some uneasily sleeping, 
others grasping with their hands the iron bedsteads, 
patiently enduring. Hark! a sudden scream fol- 
lowed by pitiful sobbing causes several to start 
nervously from their sleep. The cries proceed 
from the occupant of a cot at the left, near the 
door. Go up to the bed and look at the card 
affixed ; on it is written, ‘‘ Herman Morrison. Age 
16, Rifle ball in thigh. Incurable.’? Taking the 
vacant chair at his side, and putting the damp 
black hair back from his forehead, you take the 
little hot restless hands in yours, and soon he 
becomes quiet, and you learn the sad story of his 
life. The youngest and now the last of three 
brothers, he passed through several battles un- 





harmed. Recently engaged in the skirmish at 
Monocacy Junction, he received a rifle ball in his 
hip, and was brought to the hospital. How he 
turns his head restlessly from side to side and 
inquires of a nurse passing with a glass of water, 
**Jim, where’s father?’ At this moment an 
elderly man with a worn look enters, and yon 
resign your place. In this corner lies a youth 
with a face of deathly pallor; ‘‘shot through the 
lungs,’’ the nurse tells you in a whisper. Here 
sitting on the side of his cot, writing vpon the 
little pine-table before him, is Joe Grandon, an 
empty sleeve hanging at his left side. Next him 
is Tommy Graves, a fair-skinned boy with a wealth 
of bright curling hair which many a young lady 
might envy, his wounded foot resting upon an 
empty cracker-box; he is just now intently watch- 
ing a game of checkers, played by two convales- 
cents in calico dressing-gowns, on which astonish- 
ing red roses are blooming. Poor William Baker, 
emaciated to a skeleton, lying on a water bed, 
sees an old comrade slowly walking down the 
barrack on crutches. ‘‘ Hello, Skinner, up are 
you? Good for you, old fellow.’’ Skinner replies, 
** Just wrote to Laurence King ; any word to send?” 
“Oh! te him I’m doing bully! Tell him I’m 
not up yet, though.”’ 

Three or four cots are placed along the centre 
of the barrack containing patients dangerously ill, 
a screen around one of them where the physicians 
are trying, the second time, to extract a bullet 
from the shoulder of a chloroformed New Yorker. 
Next him is Sam Reynolds, whose limb has been 
amputated this morning. Ah! here comes the 
most popular fellow in the barrack, Bernard 
McMuiherran, familiarly known as ‘‘ Bernie Mac,”’ 
a young Irishman with a colorless complexion, 
features rather large and loosely put together, 
black hair cut very skort, a very decided brogue, 
and a cast of humor in his black eyes. Much 
merriment does he provoke among the convales- 
cents, and brings a smile into many a pale face 
by his quips and capers. Holding aloft a huge 
bone fished from the depths of the pail containing 
a fluid concocted by ‘‘the boys in the kitchen,” 
popularly supposed to be beef soup, he gravely 
suggests that it be sent to the doctors to be pre- 
served asa ‘‘spicimin;’’ lifting the can of milk, 
he exclaims, ‘‘ Here’s a good cow, shure, boys, 
that niver goes dry ; if she does’’ (with a comical 
wink at Pap Serman, looking over the top of a 
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newspaper, who always professes a supreme con-| There is a general lighting up of faces when 


tempt for Bernie) ; ‘‘ bedad, I'll sell her.’’ Relat- | Bernie reénters the barrack, and passing along lays 


ing an incident about a near relative of his, 
Bernie was asked how near a relative 
‘- How near a relashun is it! 
goin’ to marry a sisther of mine once, me boy, 
and he didn’t do it.’”’ A kind-hearted fellow too, 
is Bernie; if we should drop into a farmhouse a 
mile or two from the hospital some afternoon, our 
young gentleman may be seen sitting under the 


it was? 


| an apple in each egerly outstretched hand. 


Begorra, he wuz 


| 
| 
| 
| 


But 


revenons & nos moutons. Supper-time approaches, 


and the first intimation we have of the fact is in 
the person of a stout dame dressed in black who 
| comes perspiring up the steps carrying a large 


basket on her arm. She is soon followed by two 
maidens clad in airy buff lawn and white sun- 
bonnets, accompanied by a small mulatto boy in a 


shade of a grape arbor, his chair tilted back | very large and very white apron, who snapping 
against a post, a tin-cup of bonnyclabber in his | his black eyes inquisitively, and turning his head 
hand, an apple-pie on his knees and near him a | quickly from side to side, reminds one of a puppet 


matron with her basket of weekly mending, to | pulled by an invisible string. 


The ladies drop in 


to whom Bernie is relating his startling adventures | by twos and threes until a dozen or more are col- 


by field and flood. 
‘‘in simple dress of sprinkled pink,’’ opens her 
blue eyes widely at Bernie’s extraordinary gestures 
and holds her little tin rattle suspended in the 
air, as if she too had a personal interest in*the all 
engrossing topic—the war. Bonnyclabber and 
battles satisfactorily discussed, Bernie rises, and 
shaking hands with the baby and pinching the ear 
of her gray kitten who lies stretched full length 
in aslant of sunshine near her, he goes around the 
corner of the house into the orchard, where a row 
of harvest-apple trees are ‘‘ pouting thick’? with 
their golden globes. Armed with a broken fence- 
rail, Bernie rushes to the attack, and a few well- 
directed blows, brings down a shower of the 
golden and mellow fruit. Prodycing a pillow 
case, not, we regret to say, of an immaculate 
whiteness, bearing the United States Sanitary 
Commission stamp, he rapidly fills it. Then re- 
moving his regulation cap from his brow, he draws 
his sleeve across his forehead, leans against the 
tree and pauses for a moment apparently admiring 
the landscape. Then shouldering the pillow-case 
he clears the fence with a spring, and wends his 
way along the dusty turnpike, occasionally burst- 
ing forth with a strophe of his favorite song: 
“ Oh, Saycesshun, ’aint you sorre, 
For we will whip you dead!” 


, 








| departure. 


The little flaxen-haired baby | lected; one of the nurses is despatched to the 


kitchen for the hospital allowance for the barrack, 
and while another brings plates, knives, forks, and 
mugs from the room and places them on the long 
table covered with green oil-cloth, the ladies pro- 
ceed to open their baskets and pails, and fill the 
plates with tempting viands. Snowy mounds of 
blancmange, cups of custard, light rusk and the 
famous ‘‘ Maryland biscuit,’’ well buttered, to- 
matoes, red and crisp, sliced with alternate layers 
of onions (a dish always greatly relished by the 
soldiers), and crisp green pickles to ‘‘ sharpen the 
appetite,’’ are generously distributed, and thor- 
oughly enjoyed by those who are in the happy 
and hungry state of convalescence; but yonder boy, 
wasted to a shadow with chronic diarrhoea, looks 


| wistfully at his neighbor’s well-filled plate, and 


contrasts it with his own scanty allowance of dry 
toast and tea. While the sick men are eating, the 
ladies chat pleasantly with them, and make kind 
inquiries about the health and improvement of 
each. Supper over, plates and napkins are re- 
stored to their respective baskets, and as the twi- 
light shadows begin to lengthen all take their 
As we also passed the last of the 


| shadowy train, Sister Aloysia, who stands by the 


door lighting the evening lamps, bids us a soft 
** Good night !’’ 
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EFFIGIES IN BRASS AND STONE. 
By NELLIE Hess Morris. 


‘*THE exact representation or image of a person,” is an old 
definition of the word effigy, and an English art critic of deserved 
good repute (F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A.) tells us that the word can- 

not be correctly applied, as it 
sometimes is, to portraits, ‘‘ for it 
conveys the idea cf a more exact }\ 
imitation.’’ One not thus instruc- \® 


land, and upon the Continent, and 
view some of the effigies in stone 
of old-time worthies and unworthies, 
could be pardoned for imagining 
that ‘‘a caricature’ might have 
been one of the significations of 
the term effigy—one who knew 
better than so to misdefine the 
term, and yet not blessed with an 
antiquarian eye-glass for his art- 
eye, would be prone to conclude 
that a large proportion of the saints 
and sinners (especially of those of 
' the male persuasion) deemed 
worthy by our forefathers of ‘‘ exact 
representation’? must have been 
marvelously devoid of good looks, 
not to say downright ill-looking, 
to have made such fac-similia. The - 
reader must not rashly accept the Ot 
notions of either of these viewers, ‘Bue aunt we: quonta 
\# for we have veritable tradition to  gueghjt tents 

Vu wee S;} support the assertion that St. Cuth- 
bert was a comely bishop despite 
his homely effigy which graces his 
old Durham; Bishop Marshall, too, of Exeter, | her ‘‘image’’ attests her beauty and grace, while 
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was by no means the long-faced, narrow-faced, 
half-starved being his ‘‘ exact representation’’ in 
his Cathedral would make us believe, but a 
‘‘merrie,’’ round-faced, well-fed prelate of the 


jolliest days of the Roman-English Church, when | 


hearty-feeding was not the least-regarded duty of 
the good fathers and lay-brethren; and no fair 


less than in gallant deeds, a fit mate for the 
beautiful and charming Berengaria, notwithstanding 


his denies him the merest passability of ordinary 


homeliness. The fact is, Canova and Thorwald- 
sen and other masters of monumental sculpture, 
were so tardy in putting in an appearance that the 
work of cutting these earlier effigies had to be en- 


| trusted to ruder hands, and the still ruder hands 
; | of ultra-reformers of the ‘‘ Praise-God Barebones’’ 
skimmer over English history need be told that | 
the Lion-hearted Richard was in good looks, no | 


type have more than aided the hand of time in 
materially altering many of the old monumental 
sculptures by flattening or removing many a nose, 


| fracturing many an arm or leg, and otherwise far 
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otherwise than in the way of im- 
provement modifying the ‘‘ exact 
representations” of the ‘‘saints’’ 
of ‘*y* oldden tyme.’’ Besides, 
we must bear in mind that the art 
judgment of our ancestors of sae 
lang syne was not formed by the 
study of the masterpieces of 
Michael Angelo, Canova, Thor- 
waldsen and other masters of like 
eminence. 

The best effigies of old England, 
at least as works of art, were the 
monumental brasses which were 
deftly inlaid in the floors of all the 
Cathedrals and many of the Parish 
Churches. Unfortunately, this 
class of ‘‘idolatrous images,’’ as 
the extremists of the days of Puri- 
tanic extravagance called all the 


stone and metallic figuresof “saints” * 


of the earlier days, was almost 
utterly destroyed during the brief 
period wherein those extravagants 
had the sway in England; the 
position of the brasses placed them 
so entirely at the mercy of every 
individual fanatic that they suffered 
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far more than the stone images which were more generally 
destroyed under legal enactments by officers of the law. 
The few brasses which remain, however, amply sustain the 
first sentence of this paragraph. For example, the inlaid brass 
monument of the beautiful Eleanor 
Bohun, wife of Thomas of Woodstock, 
Duke of Gloucester, which is preser- 
ved, unharmed, in Westminster Abbey, 
cannot but be admired by the most 
exacting as a superb piece of fine art, 
while that of Margaret, wife of Wil- 
liam Cheyne, in a small Parish Church 
a short walk out of London, though 
entirely different, is no less perfect, 
despite the rather grotesque angels 
who hold the pillow for her head. 
The reader must not understand me as intending to imply 
that the stone effigies, even of men, are all suggestive of carica- 
ture, for many of them are worthy of the most masterly masters 
of later periods; indeed, there are not a few that could not be 
excelled. I have not space to cite these, but may take the 
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effigy of Henry II., not even one of the best, as 
an illustration: the face is undoubtedly a fair 
likeness, as it is the same as that shown upon the 
coin of his reign; the ease and apparent comfort 
of his reposing attitude are striking, while the 
drapery is faultless. I have hinted that the effigies 
of women are generally pleasing and excellent— 
that of Berengaria, the Queen of Richard L., I 
have before noticed, and that of Eleanor, Henry 
II.’s Queen, does justice to the queenly grace and 
beauty and even haughty dignity which history 
attributes to her. 

The effigies in brass were mostly inlaid in stone, 
and, as I have said, generally set into the floors of 
Cathedrals and Churches. Those in stone were 
cut in every possible form and manner and set in 
every conceivable place: by far the greater num- 
ber were in the recumbent posture, each upon the 
top of tie tomb beneath which lay the mortal re- 
mains of the subject of the sculptured image, as 





seen in the picture of the mag- 
nificent tomb of ‘‘the good 
Queen Bess;’’ man and wife 
frequently, as was meet, lay side 
by side beneath, and their effi- 
gies side by side on top of, the 
tomb—as in the case of Henry 
II. and Eleanor. Some of the 
stone effigies, however, stood in 
the porch of the Cathedral or 
Church, as that of St. Cuthbert 
at Durham, or as a sentinel at 
the outer door, as that of St. 
Augustine at the Chapter-House 
of Rochester; others, like that 
of Bishop Marshall, in Exeter, 
and of Bishop Arthelstane, in Ely Cathedral, 
stood in niches in the walls, usually inside but 
sometimes outside; still others, like those of 
Bishops Wykeham, Fox and Waynflete, of Win- 
chester, in that Cathedral, apparently were formed 
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into ornaments, and placed, as trade-marks, upon 
the portion of the great edifice each had built, 
and a few were absolutely cut into ornate brackets, 
capitals, etc., as at Lincoln 
Cathedral, where several 
of the ancient ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries are thus 
fm utilized, the effigy of the 
mi great Bishop Grosteste 
| being one of those used 
on a bracket. 
Ishould add in reference 
Mito monumental _brasses, 
that in some instances the 
stones into which they 
iy were inlaid were built,into 
ij altar-tombs, but these were 
Mm few in comparison with 
M those in floors, while a 
very few were built into or 
attached to walls. Though 
the number of these memo- 
rials destroyed in England 
was very great, there are 
more preserved there than 
on the Continent ; in Eng- 
land, the destruction was 
on religious grounds, and 
“ua the ‘‘saints’’ alone were 
the victims, but on the 
My) Continent, especially. in 
~ France, the destruction 
has occurred during the 
repeated revolutions, and the ‘‘ saints’’ alone have 
been spared, and these were a small proportion in 
the latter and a large proportion in the former, as 
on the Continent stone was generally preferred 
for monuments to ‘ saintly’’ heroes and heroines. 
Brasses were probably introduced into England 
f:um Flanders, and some of the oldest specimens 
are known to have been the work of Flemish 
artists. In medizval documents, the material 
used for monumental brasses is called cu/en plate, 
doubtless a corruption of Collogne plate. This 
form of memorial was doubtless adopted primarily 
with a view to economizing space in the area 
of churches. 

There is one class of effigies I have not spoken 
of which were simply of the bust, often only of 
the face; I mean those upon coins, medals, royal 
and other seals, etc. These I cannot treat of 
here, as they would require a special paper to 
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discuss them alone. The number of effigies of 
this class may be imagined better than stated when 
we recollect that almost every king or emperor 
had coins of various denominations struck, besides 
seals and often medals, with what was supposed to 
be the ‘‘ exact representation’’ of his royal features 
upon each. 
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THE NATIVE RACES OF THE PACIFIC STATES. 


By Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D. 


WITHIN a few years the native inhabitants of 
the country lying between the great Rocky Moun- 
tain ranges and the Pacific Ocean have been 
brought conspicuously to the notice of civilized 
nations by their continual contact, hostile and 
otherwise, with our expanding population. 

Those native inhabitants, now su few, were very 
numerous as occupants of an almost unbroken 
wilderness, in all the region bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean from Alaska on the north to the 
narrower part of the Isthmus of Darien on the 
south, where they were first discovered by Euro- 
peans. They might then have been enumerated 
by millions; and they exhibited almost every 
phase of primitive society, from the naked reptile- 
and root-eaters of the interior plains, to the 
polished and well-clad Aztecs of Central America, 
whose civilization at a given period was equal if 
not superior to that of Europeans then. These 
Aztecs and their kindred were almost decimated 
by Spanish adventurers in the course of a few 
years, who trampled out whole tribes and even 
nations, Everywhere along the western coast 
of our continent, aboriginal savage races, up to 
the frozen strait within the Arctic Circle, appear 
to have melted away like frost in the sunbeams, 
at the touch of Caucasian civilization. Long ago 
they might have sorrowfully chanted : 

“We, the rightful lords of yore, 
Are the rightful lords no more; 
Like the silver mist, we fail— 
Like the red leaves in the gale— 
Fail, like shadows, when the dawning 
Waves the bright flag of the morning.” 

Hitherto the ante-Columbian history of these 
races on our western shores has been wrapped in 
almost impenetrable mystery. In the vague and 
unsatisfactory tradition of the tribes ; in the records 
of their conquerors and destroyers, and in the 
speculations of many writers, is involved nearly 
all the substance of their past history. The facts 
are few; and to the faithful and skillful labors of 
modern searchers after truth, who with marvel- 
lous patience and heroic industry have studied 
these nations in the light of personal observations, 
we are indebted for a greater portion of our 








absolute knowledge of these ancient people—their 
origin, domestic habits, tribal relations, govern- 
ment, literature and religion. 

Whence came these races on our continent? is 
an unanswered question. Hundreds of philoso- 
phers, great and small, have sought in vain for 
the solution of the problem. Each has put forth 
his theory with solemn gravity, and maintained 
it with the pertinacity of a martyr; and each 
supposition glittered in the sunshine of popular 
favor, until, at the touch of fact, it exploded like 
a bubble on the surface of water and was soon 
almost forgotten. 

By the syllogisms of analogy, the origin of these 
nations has been referred to the Eastern hemis- 
phere, some speculators bringing them from one 
place and some from another. For example, one 
learned writer (Alexo Vanegas) proved conclu- 
sively to his own mind that America was peopled 
by Catharginians, for both those ancient north 
Africans and our Indian tribes worshipped fire, 
practiced picture-writing, pierced their ears for 
wearing ornaments in them, signalled news by 
blazes on the great hills, dressed in their best 
when going to war, poisoned their arrows, and 
beat drums and shouted on the _ battle-field. 
Another (Lord Kingsborough) proves as conclu- 
sively that our Indians are the descendants of the 
Jews, because of similarity of social customs 
between the ancient Hebrews and the aborigines of 
Mexico and of our more southern Pacific States; 
while credulous Cotton Mather declared: ‘* And 
though we know not when or how the Indians 
first became inhabitants of this mighty continent 
yet we may guess that probably the devil (whom 
he called ‘the old usurping landlord of America’) 
decoyed these miserable salvages hither, in hopes 
that the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ would 
never come here to destroy or disturb his absolute 
empire over them.’’ Mather’s idea that the red 
race is morally devilish, and not fairly human 
except in shape, seems to have always been a 
prevailing one with the civilized man in our 
country, especially of the type of the belligerent 
settler, the selfish trader and the unscrupulous 
contractor. Might not mere theorists concerning 
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the origin of our aborigines learn wisdom from 
Mather, who, when satisfied that the delusion of 
witchcraft had made a fool of him, declared that 
the subject was ‘‘ too dark and deep for ordinary 
comprehension,”’ and referred its solution ‘‘ to the 
day of judgment ?”’ 

While writers deny that the aborigines of Ame- 
rica are of one race originally, they are compelled 
to admit that there is found a greater uniformity 
among these dusky nations than exists in Eu- 
rope; and all agree in allowing them a remote 
antiquity. 

Some acute ethnologists believe that our Indians 
have a mixed origin, a portion of them being 
real aborigines, or first people, and indigenous, 
while another portion are emigrant races from 
Asia, Mongolian and Malay. An earnest investi- 
gator has come to the conclusion that a’portion of 
the Asiatic emigrants (Malays) came in the course 
of centuries, by way of the islands of the South 
Pacific, which they settled, and where their de- 
scendants are known as Polynesians, for he has 
observed that certain tribes in California have skins 
soft and dark, like those of Polynesia. He also 
discovered that other analogies existed—both have 
an ‘‘open countenance, one wife, and no toma- 
hawk.”” The Indians of Oregon and other tribes 
bordering on the Esquimaux of the Polar regions, 
have features and other characteristics in common 
with the Mongolians, The conclusion is that the 
Malays crossed from Southeastern Asia by way of 
the Pacific Islands, and landed on our continent 
below San Francisco (for none of that type are 
found north of that latitude) ; and that the Mon- 
golians came hither from Northeastern Asia by 
way of Behring’s Straits. The question naturally 
arises, ‘‘If our Indians were originally Asiatics, 
and of course were familiar with the use of the ox, 
why uid they not tame the bison and cultivate the 
soil??? Humboldt says, in substance, that ‘‘ what 
we call savage nations are the degenerated frag- 
ments of ancient civilizations.’’ May not this 
view answer the above question ? 

The most persevering, painstaking, industrious 
and well-informed of those who have undertaken 
a thorough investigation of this subject is Hubert 
Howe Bancroft, of San Francisco, California, 
who, in five octavo volumes, having an aggregate 
of almost four thousand pages, has presented the 
results of many years of hard study and skillful 
labor devoted to the development of the treasures 





of this mine of ethnological science.'' The first 
volume of the work contains an account of the 
Wild Tribes, the second tells’ us of the Civilized 
Nations, the third treats of their Myths and Lan- 
guages; the fourth, of their Antiquities, and the 
fifth, of their Primitive History. The ethnologist, 
the antiquary, the philologist, and the student of 
the history of the human race, will find spread 
out before him in these volumes a vast field over 
which speculative thought may wander with plea- 
sure and profit. It is an hitherto almost unex- 
plored field, and presents wonders the existence 
of wkich was almost unsuspected before they were 
discovered and revealed by this earnest investi- 
gator. That his opinions and theories are always 


correct and tenable may not be affirmed; but the 
facts upon which they are founded are so clearly 
set forth that each reader may easily form his own 
opinions and theories. 

The Wild and Civilized tribes of the Pacific 
Coast are not so sharply distinguished by the dif- 
ference which the words savage and civilized bear 


1 The Native Races of the Pacific States of North Ame- 
rica. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 1874. In the preparation of these 
volumes the author condensed the substance of the produc- 
tions of twelve hundred authors, and the list of these, with 
those of others which he consulted, published in his first vol- 
ume, and arranged in alphabetical order, form a most useful 
bibliography of the subject. In his condensation he has stated 
fully and clearly the substance of the matter in these books, 
and in foot-notes has given liberal quotations from them, at 
the same time giving full credit to the authors. 

As no library in the world contained the necessary books 
and manuscripts on the subject of the native trikes on the 
western shores of our continent, Mr. Bancroft began the 
collection of one, in 1859. After securing everything within 
his reach in this country, he visited Europe twice, where he 
spent about two years in making researches in England and 
in the principal cities on the Continent, and exhausted every 
available resource. After that he awaited opportunities to 
pick up works not already in his possession. A rare oppor- 
tunity soon occurred in the sale of the Royal Library of 
Mexico that belonged to the unfortunate Emperor Maximil- 
ian, and which had been collected during forty years by 
Don José Maria Andrade, of the City of Mexico. Mr. Ban- 
croft purchased the collection, and thereby added about three 
thousand volumes to his library. Finally, in 1869, having 
gathered about sixteen thousand volumes, pamphlets and 
manuscripts, besides maps, and files of Pacific Coast news- 
papers, he determined to begin his task. With the assist- 
ance of Henry L. Oak he indexed the whole matter in his 
possession, so as to make reference to it easy and effective, 
and in 1874 the result of his studies and labors appeared in 
the volumes here mentioned. 
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to the minds of enlightened men. It merely 
answers the conditions implied in the definition 
of civilization given by Guizot, as an ‘* improved 
condition of man resulting from the establishment 
of social order in place of the individual indepen- 
dence of the lawlessness of the savage or barbarous 
life.’’, Under a strict construction of this defini- 
tion, none of the native tribes of this continent 
would rank above barbarians. The w/d tribes 
are represented by the savages of Central Califor- 
nia, enjoying individual freedom, and trusting to 
the spontaneous gifts of nature for their daily sup- 
port, while the Quichés of Guatemala, who have 
civil government and practice some of the arts, 
might represent the civilized nations. 

The Wild Tribes of the Pacific States (who 
constitute the large majority) are divided into the 
Hyperboreans, Columbians, Californians and New 
Mexicans. The Hyperboreans are those who in- 


habit the country north of the fifty-fifth parallel, 
and which includes a greater portion of Alaska. 
The Columbians occupy the region between the 
fifty-fifth and forty-second parallels, which is 
drained by the Columbia River and its tributaries, 
and embracing our State of Oregon and our Wash- 


ington Territory, and the British possession of 
New Columbia. The Californians and New Mex- 
icans are within the boundaries of the State of 
California and the Territory of New Mexico, in- 
cluding the nations of the Colorado River and 
Northern Mexico. South of these are the wild 
tribes of Mexico and Central America, all of 
whom bear intimate relations to the others. 

Of the ante-Columbian history of these dusky 
nations very little is known excepting what their 
traditions reveal, and these are utterly unreliable. 
When a Quiché, speaking of the origin of his 
people, says, ‘‘ We came from a country in the 
far east, and travelled over great tracts of land 
and water, where we worshipped the sun and 
adored the morning star,’’ the ardent speculative 
philosopher would spring to the conclusion that 
they came from beyond the Atlantic Ocean, or 
possibly from Canada, across the great lakes, 
when they really meant that they came from 
some prairie over the Sierra Nevada or beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, and had traversed a few plains 
and crossed a few rivers. The speculations of 
theorists have built strange structures upon such 
traditions, and enthusiasts among the Spaniards 
who first came among these native tribes have 





declared that they had positive evidence that St. 
Thomas preached the gospel among them! Others 
have discovered analogies in forms of worship and 
in the mythologies of the Indians in Mexico and 
Central America which seemed to prove that 
Buddhism had spread over America, from Asia; 
but the wise Humboldt, who discovered and re- 
corded these analogies, remarks: ‘‘ One is tempted 
to regard these coincidences as purely accidental. 
One is not justified in supposing that there must 
have been communication between all semi-bar- 
barous nations who worship the sun, or offer up 
human beings in sacrifice.’’ 

We are not compelled to rely absolutely upon 
traditions for a knowledge of the ante-Columbian 
history of these races, particularly of those of 
Mexico and Central America, for some of them, 
such as the Aztecs, possessed a literature and prac- 
ticed symbol-writing after the manner of the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics. With this writing they kept 
their national records and perpetuated a knowledge 
of passing events and astronomical calculations. 
Their records, in vast quantities, were destroyed 
by the bigoted priests who followed the Spanish 
conquerors, because they were pagan productions! 

So perished knowledge of highest value con- 
cerning the culture and previous history of the 
natives of that region, and in its stead we have the 
wildest stories invented by the Spanish invaders, 
lay and clerical, which have passed for history. 
That there was literary and scientific culture there 
and a considerable degree of progress in the fine 
and useful arts, is attested by monuments which 
remain. From the fragments of their picture- 
writing and translations from them; from their 
monuments of art, and from their historic tradi- 
tions, Mr. Bancroft has made an exceedingly in- 
teresting volume (the fifth) on the Primitive His- 
tory of the native tribes of Mexico and Central 
America, extending from the sixth century to the 
Spanish conquest in the sixteenth century, 

The persons, language, social habits, customs, 
religion, ceremonies, weapons, and domestic uten- 
sils, were similar among all the tribes of the 
Hyperboreans, when the Europeans first saw them, 
from the Frozen Ocean on whose borders the 
Esquimaux dwell to the southern verge of Alaska 
and beyond ; and the Columbians had many traits 
in common with the Hyperboreans. In person, 
the men and women of the more northern tribes 
were of medium height, well formed, stout and 
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healthful. Their complexions were as light as that 
of a deep brunette; their hair was black, coarse 
and straight; and their faces were egg-shaped 
and broad. Those nearer the Columbians were 
taller and darker. They were all generally filthy 
in their habits and immoral in their social rela- 
tions. Chastity and truth were almost unknown 
virtues. The northern Indian man was master 
of his household. He married without ceremony, 
and divorced his wife at pleasure. ‘*A man of 
forty buys or fights for a spouse of twelve, and 
when tired of her, whips her and sends her 
away.”’ 

The food of these northern Indians consisted 
chiefly of fish and deer, and they generally de- 
tested salt. Their clothing was made of the skins 
of beasts; their weapons and utensils were con- 
structed of bones and stones; they never buried 
their dead but left the bodies wherever they fell 
or perished, to be devoured by birds and beasts 
of prey, and at the same time, while they manifested 
such indifference for the dody, many showed great 
respect for the memory of the departed, spending 
a long time in mourning for the dead, cutting off 
their hair, and never making use of the property 
of the deceased. Their religious ceremonies con- 
sisted chiefly in singing songs, and in making 
speeches to imaginary beings, thanking them for 
their assistance in curing diseases, 

In some parts of the Hyperborean region, they 
burned the dead with cruel ceremonies, in which 
the women, as usual, were chief sufferers. The 
wife was compelled to ascend the funeral pile, 
throw herself upon her husband’s body, and re- 
main there until almost suffocated, when she was 
permitted to retire, but had to remain near the 
body to keep it in a proper position and to tend 
the fire. If through pain or exhaustion she fell, 
she was held up and pressed forward to duty by 
others, and her cries were drowned by wild songs 
and the beating of drums. Generally the hair 
was all burned from the head of the wife; and 
she was compelled to wear a sometimes heavy 
sack filled with the ashes of her spouse, for two 
years. Frequently they end this servitude by 
committing suicide. Some among the northern 
Rocky Mountains burned with the deceased all 
of his effects of every kind and those of his nearest 
relatives, and a family was often thereby reduced 
to great destitution and sometimes to actual 
starvation by this custom. 

The Columbian group were less savage than 





their northern neighbors, and more picturesque in 
their persons and costumes. The Haidahs espe- 
cially, who inhabited the shores and islands from 
the Prince of Wales archipelago to Vancouver’s 
Island, were tall, comely, well formed and of 
light complexion, some of their girls having skins 
as fair as that of an English woman. Their hair 
was black and coarse; their faces were broad, and 
their cheek-bones were high. The men did not 
wear garments excepting in very severe weather, 
when they wore skins, and blankets which they 
wove from. dog’s hair and stained with various 
colors. At other times they covered their skins 
with a thick coat of paint, and were considered 
in full dress when this covering was polished. 
When preparing for a feast, they added figures of 
birds and beasts, and a coat of grease with the 
down of water-birds sprinkled over the body. A 
coat of tar and feathers would have made for them 
a splendid uniform. 

The Haidahs were skillful in the construction of 
canoes, weapons and implements, and they sculp- 
tured stone ingeniously. Their wealth, which 
consisted of implements, wives and slaves, gave 
them rank and power. Polygamy was everywhere 
practiced among them, and the husband had abso- 
lute control of his wives. Vice was rife among 
them, and the whisky of the white man has made 
them more vicious and degraded. Like their 
neighbors, the Haidahs burned their dead, and 
were not unlike them in many of their domestic 
habits. Their dwellings were lodges made of 
poles covered with skins or the bark of trees; 
their food consisted chiefly of fish and sea animals, 
and the clothing of the women was made of the 
fibre of wild hemp, prepared for use by being 
beaten on the rocks. Their government was ex- 
ceedingly simple and generally absolute in a chief ; 
slavery was universal, and all captives in war were 
made slaves. 

The Nootkas occupy Vancouver’s Island and 
the adjacent continent near the shores, south of 
the Haidahs, and these with the Shushwaps are 
principally within British Columbia. The Sound 
Indians, the Salish and Sahaptins, Chinooks, the 
more southern members of the Columbian group, 
inhabit Washington Territory and a part of 
Oregon. The Sound Indians and the Chinooks 
are on the seashore, and are superior in develop- 
ment, physically and mentally, to the other tribes 
of the group within our domain dwelling in the 
interior east of them. In their general character- 
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istics they do not any of them differ much from 
the Haidahs. They are generally of greater 
stature; but their government, religion, habits, 
dwellings, food and domestic arrangements were 
and are nearly the same. Women and slaves per- 
form all manual labor, while the ‘‘ lords of the 
soil’’ remain idle, or engage occasionally in hunting 
and war. They differ in their languages, but there 
are many words and phrases common to all these 
tribes. The Chinooks, the most southerly of this 
group, have more of the Mongolian type of per- 
son, and are more dusky than the others. Their 
faces are broad and round; their noses are flat 
and fat, with large nostrils; their mouths are 
wide and thick-lipped ; their eyes black, dull and 
expressionless, and their hair black, coarse and 
straight. 

The California group proper occupy the whole 
of the State of California and Southern California 
in Mexico, and are divided from the Shoshones, 
an extensive tribe east of the Sierra Nevada, in 
Southeastern Oregon, Idaho, Nevada and Utah. 

There is a greater diversity of tribal names 
among the California Indians than elsewhere in 
America; and among them are found the most 
degraded of the aborigines of our continent. 


Some of those in Central California do not yet 
wear clothing, build houses, cultivate the soil, 


navigate the rivers nor hunt much. They are 
without morals and religion ; and when the Roman 
Catholic missionaries found them there was no 
special evil to combat or good to cultivate, they 
were so near the brute creation. These are the 
‘* Digger Indians,’’ who live on roots and some- 
times burrow in the ground, that our early over- 
land emigrants to California met on the way. 

The Northern Californians are much superior to 
the Central and Southern Californians, and are 
not unlike the more southern of the Columbian 
group. Among them are the Klamaths and 
Modocs, with whom our government has had some 
trouble. Those who inhabited the Yosemite Valley 
were made up of a mixture of tribes, and were 
outlaws plundering the surrounding tribes, and 
taking their spoils to that almost inaccessible 
retreat. These plundered the first white settlers 
in California, who, in 1850, banded and drove the 
marauders out of the Valley into the mountains, 

As we approach the boundaries of Southern 
California, we touch upon the outskirts of the 
region of Aztec civilization and an improvement 





in the character of the aborigines is apparent. 
The early voyagers say that the young people of 
the adjacent islands were as white as the Spaniards 
and had light hair and ruddy cheeks ; the women 
having beautiful forms and brilliant eyes, and 
were modest in their demeanor. In their habits, 
mode of living, and other social features, the 
southern Californians were superior to their more 
northern kindred. 

The New Mexican Indians are inhabitants chiefly 
of northern Mexico, and have been made familiar 
to us by the depredations of some of their tribes, 
particularly the Apaches, Comanches and Navad- 
joes. These Indians present many aspects in 
common with their northern neighbors and display 
a tinge of the Aztec civilization. The wild tribes 
of Mexico and Central America differ very little 
in their general characteristics from those already 
mentioned. 

In this mere glimpse of the Native Races of our 
Pacific Coast, where the Europeans found them, is 
suggested a most attractive field for study and re- 
search. It gives only a hint of the riches gathered 
in Mr. Bancroft’s five volumes. Two of them are 
devoted to an exhaustive giscussion of the Civil- 
ized Nations and their Antiquities, whose dwelling- 
places were in Mexico and Central America. The 
pages of the volume that describes the civilized 
nations glow with themes and incidents as fasci- 
nating as those of the wildest romance; while the 
one that treats of the antiquities of these nations 
embodies the substance of all that has been written 
on the subject from the time of the conquest until 
now. 

The whole subject is one of vital interest, es- 
pecially to Americans, for, over our country, 
westward of the great Appalachian range of hills, 
are scattered evidences of the existence of an 
ancient civilization—the works of a pre-historic 
people who are known by the general title of The 
Mound-builders. It seems strange at the first 
thought that the history of such a people or peo- 
ples should have been irrecoverably lost ; and yet 
stranger still is the fact that the very sites of the 
large towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum in Italy 
—suburban cities almost of the once Mistress of 
the World, grand and beautiful, with high civiliza- 
tion, should have been utterly forgotten for cen- 
turies after their inhumation beneath the ashes 
and lava thrown out from the horrid throat of 
Vesuvius, 
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By Davip Murpocnu. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TINUED. 

THE stranger calling himself Captain Whit- 
tesley was attracting notice, and yet no one knew | 
why, since he had shown his papers to be regular | 
and his bearing was dignified. Elder Swart, how- 
ever, had as yet nosuspicion. Too simple-minded, 
he believed all men to be as they seemed, yet he 
could not help being surprised at the.effect of 
Whittesley’s eye on some of the Dominies, and 
while on the way from the church to the court- 
house hall he said: 

**So you know something about our Dominies? 
I supposed you to be ignorant of all our religion, 
and of all our private concerns on the west side of 
the North River. Have you been in Ulster 
before ?”’ 

Just at this moment Jan Freer stepped up to the 
captain, standing in the path before him, with 
the evident intention of speaking to him ; but the 


effect of Whittesley’s eye on the spirit of the 
rough Dutchman was like that of a man on an 
inhabitant of the forest; he all but fell, and 
allowed the captain to pass; while recovering him- 
self, he stared after Whittesley with mouth open 
and twisted legs, that showed the uncertainty of 


their owner’s intentions. “He was wakened out 
of his confusion by a full chorus of laughter that 
came from the loungers standing on the tavern- 
stoop opposite, whither, through the force of 
habit, he turned to go. 

‘*What’s the matter with you, Jan, that you 
gape so after the Yankee stranger? You seem as 
if a witch had scalded you.’’ 

** The devil it is, or else the spy is come back 
again.’’ And he went on to tell the same story 
of getting the ‘‘ fifteen shillings and sixpence,’’ and 
of its being the dearest money he ever earned. 
He only wished he could hear him say that and 
count it out to him as before, and he could tell 
more than any of them knew. 

Thus the suspicion grew, and while no man 
would have dared to put his thoughts into words, 
there were few who did not feel strangely as this 








man passed by them even on the other side. By 
this time it was known that he had broken up the 


THE ANTEDILUVIAN DEBATE CON- | Classis in some way, and all felt curious to know 


if he was about to do the same to the Congress. 
Still Elder Swart, who had taken Captain Whit- 
tesley under his care, had no suspicion in his 
mind. 

Congress was met, and had already proceeded to 
business. They were a set of grave and able men, 
composed of the best and the wisest of our State, 
and of whom any State might well be proud. 
Philip Van Cortlandt sat as President, while 
around a plain deal table, covered with books and 
papers, sat the Roosevelts, the Dunscombes, and 
the Morris’s of New York City; Cantine and 
Rhea of Ulster, with a host of men, such as Adgate 
and L’Hommedieu, Brasher and Van Zandt, and 
Wisner of Orange. 

The point before the Congress was one that had 
been discussed warmly on the preceding day, and 
would have passed but for one of those artful 
manceuvres which public bodies see played before 
them, without the possibility of hindrance. The 
freedom of all the slaves of the State was seriously 
demanded, and even earnestly prayed for by 
many. All the members from the city were in 
favor of it, though it cannot be said of them that 
their voices were raised through an extra share of 
humanity, but because, having none or few of 
their own, it would be no great loss to them; 
while the members in the country, being sadly 
pressed for military duty, required their blacks to 
remain and work for them at home. That kind- 
hearted man from Suffolk, L’Hommedieu, pro- 
duced his motion, which had lain on the table for 
weeks, and would have been acted on before, had 
not that cautious man from Ulster, Adam De 
Witt, seen that let but one member be wanting, 
no quorum would be left, so he slipped out of 
doors, and the motion fell to the ground for that 
day. 

The other side were in full force, though not 
over strong, and their orator was in the depth of 
his argument, as the two men we have spoken of 
entered. It seemed to Elder Swart as if two or 
more of the leaders gave a sudden start as they 
caught a glimpse of his companion’s countenance. 
The orator on his legs evidently felt something 
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like a cold chill running down his spine, for he 
faltered in the midst of his sentence; and after 
reading a resolution against the ‘‘ expediency of 
any measure which would liberate the slaves at the 
present time,’’ sat down confused. 

At the close of this act, one member rose in 
great fervor, arguing the humanity and the justice 
of a measure which would ‘‘set all free, since all 
were alike entitled to liberty; and what more fit 
and proper time than the present day, when strug- 
gling for it ourselves ?”’ 

The answer to this was prompt, and was regarded 
by the other side as complete. 

While these cross-firings were going on, Elder 
Swart observed that his new-made acquaintance 
was exchanging signs and motions with persons 
present, such as he had seen among members of 
the Masonic order, which excited his attention so 
much that he resolved to watch more closely ; for 
though he was but a blunt-looking man, the times 
had developed his perceptive powers so fully, 
showing that somnolence was no part of his real 
character, however it might appear. At the very 


moment his conscience was awakened, Governor 
Clinton entered the hall, walking right into the 
centre, exchanging a few courtesies as he passed 


the different chairs. Sitting down immediately 
opposite our two acquaintances, he lifted his eyes 
in a state of abstraction, as if intending to listen, 
not to see ; but the instant he fastened his sight on 
the man called Whittesley, it seemed as if a snake 
had fascinated him. Nor did the other shrink 
from the scrutiny. It was plain that the Governor 
had the least power of eye: for, as if by impulse, 
he stooped forward to the ear of Swart’s acquaint- 
ance, whispering: ‘‘ Let us leave the hall for a 
moment.”’ 

‘*No need of that,’ said the man addressed, 
who sat in the most imperturbable coolness, while 
the Governor shook with a visible tremor, like 
what an animal shows when something alarms it, 
though it may not move. 

‘¢ How far are they from us?’’ was the anxious 
inquiry of the Governor. 

«¢ At the Elbow below,’’ was all that the other 
said ; and it seemed as if his lips did not move 
as he spoke. 

‘*Who are on board, and for what do they 
come ?’’ said the State officer, quickly, ‘‘ and what 
is the errand that brings them ?’’ 

‘*What he wrote to you concerning, brings 





himself, for he would trust no one else; and the 
love of adventure induced —— to steal on board, 
as she threatened in her letter to your lady.” 

‘*My God,’’ said the distressed Governor, 
‘what shall I do? I could shoot him, after despis- 
ing his bride; but what shall I do with that 
romantic fool! How shall I dispose of her?” 

**She is already disposed of,’’ was the cool 
answer. 

‘*God be praised,’”’ broke in the Governor 
again. “I can turn him off, but she would wile 
the partridge from the hawk; and were she to 
come here, as she threatened last summer, it would 
ruin me with my enemies; and yet I would sooner 
die than see a hair of her head hurt. Where is 
she gone? You say she is disposed of.’’ 

** Stolen, and taken to the mountains,’’ was the 
answer that came from the strange man; for no 
one, looking at him, could see that he spoke, 
unless they narrowly watched his mouth. 

** Stolen, and taken to the mountains! Stolen, 
and taken to the mountains! Gracious heavens! 
what do you mean? How do you know? Where 
have you been wandering ?”’ 

‘* Silence, your Excellency. You are observed. 
Carry that to the President, and sit down in your 
own place.” 

The Governor did as he was told, when very 
soon the President arose and said : 

‘Gentlemen of the Congress, we have other 
duties before us than that which now takes up your 
attention. This missive informs me that the ship 
Vulture, under the command of General Vaughan, 
may be expected to put a body of troops on shore 
somewhere at the mouth of the Rondout for the 
purpose of destroying the stores in this place, and 
dispersing this convention of the free State of New 
York, What is your pleasure in the premises ?”’ 

The commotion which arose after this announce- 
ment soon gave place to a vigorous debate con- 
cerning the duty of the Congress remaining in 
session till driven from the hall at the point of 
the bayonet. 

‘*Remain; surely let us remain in the place 
where our fellow-citizens have put us. It is for 
us, as the heads of the people, to stand firm and 
show ourselves to.be men of nerve. Our blood 
may be the shower that will water the root of the 
tree of liberty, and the pears it will bear in the 
future years of the country’s history will be richer 
in flavor and more nourishing than the tree of 
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England, with even Lord Chatham in the topmost 
branch.”’ 

This was said by Colonel Pierre Van Cortlandt, 
who was furious in his courage, and seemed to 
have in his mind more than he*chose to utter. 
The next who succeeded him was less restrained, 
pointing evidently at the Governor, casting glances 
all the time at that side of the house where Elder 
Swart and Captain Whittesley were sitting. 

‘Fight! Yes, let us fight,’’ said Judge Cantine, 
who had his own reason for being envious of the 
position which Clinton, the son of an Irishman, 
occupied over him, a native Dutchman; ‘‘ there 
is sometimes good reasons for making a man’s 
cousin a General and another a Governor. There 
is much inaname. Putting such power into the 
hands of men near of kin with the enemies of our 
country; more by reason that cases of Madeira 
can find their way before kindly offers of services 
are sent. Fight! yes, rather lose our lives here 
than our heads on the scaffold.’’ 

The Governor, who heard all this and under- 
stood the meaning of the insinuation, was waiting 
to meet these secret thrusts by something that 
might tell more forcibly than words; but the 
President, who perceived the storm that was brew- 
ing, reminded the members that they had turned 
aside from the question before them into undigni- 
fied personalities. 

**We have other work upon our hands this 
day,’’ said he, with great dignity, ‘‘ than to fall 
below ourselves, by throwing out dark insinuations, 
which must tend to divide us, when we ought to 
show an undivided front to the enemy. You 
men of classical lore can tell who it was among 
the ancients, who finding a spy in his camp sent 
him back to his master, after showing him all his 
strength, so that a good report might be rendered. 
How do you mean to meet the enemy, should he 
be rash enough to land his forces on the river 
bank ?”’ 

The business of the Congress was becoming so 
confused toward the close of the President’s short 
speech, that his advice all but fell unheeded upon 
ears listening to private words. It was more of a 
mob debate than that of sober statesmen. Those 
persons against whom the insinuations were aimed 
were hotly engaged with their assailants; and 
among them Governor Clinton was the hottest. 
His Milesian blood was up, and would have boiled 
over, had not Judge Cantine met him as a man 





shaped out of Holland clay may be supposed to 
receive the knuckles of an Irishman in a fury. 
How far the fray might have been carried, history 
does not tell, but for the booming of a cannon 
from the river side which informed the debaters 
that a common enemy was at hand, which de- 
manded both property and person. Here a calm 
and dignified member stood up, to whom all gave 
heed the moment he opened his lips: 

‘* President and Gentlemen: We are on the 
eve of another struggle ; and though it may sound 
strangely in your ears, I rejoice at the prospect of 
blood being shed, and of fire being kindled. You 
will agree with me when I read to you what has 
been sent hither by a trusty and careful friend in 
New York, written to me in cipher, with which 
you must be satisfied through my interpretation : 

‘<To THE Hon. Morris :—The messenger who 
gives this into your hand will explain it fully. 
Vaughan goes in charge of an expedition to 
Albany, to fight as he loves to fight. Sir Henry 


goes to bribe his cousin; Vaughan swears he will 
burn the spot of blood out, if there be any cousin 
in this colony of rebels.’’ 

With this the hitherto silent member sat down, 


while a second cannon boomed through the air, 
which by this time was becoming so filled with 
voices out of doors that little could have been 


| heard within, however inclined any one might be 


for speech-making. Besides, the constant going 
in and coming out prevented the desire which the 
eager men had of rising up against the treason 
they imagined they saw in all from whom they 
differed. Another report, and they separated in 
hot haste, for now they knew that the danger was 
imminent. Since Vaughan and his soldiers were 
near there was no time to lose. 

In the meantime all the suspecting members 
had their eyes on Whittesley. Orders had been 
privately issued to watch all the roads out of Sopus, 
and stop every one that might be seen escaping 
from observation, and bring him before the com- 
manding officer, Colonel Hausbrouck, who, being 
a true Dutchman, was loyal to that interest. But 
in the midst of the personal commotion, some say 
of the fright, which the approach of Vaughan 
occasioned in the Congress, Whittesley found his 
way out; nor was it observed, till Elder Swart 
started up, asking where the Yankee captain had 
gone. 

On the road to Plattekill, riding at full speed, a 
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single horseman was seen towards the dusk of the 
evening, but the folks of Sopus had business of 
their own on hand ; and the strange captain was 
not thought of more that day, though Jan Freer 
maintained till he died, that it was the same man 
who had hired him in the night, and gave him 
fifteen shillings and sixpence for a sail. 

CHAPTER XVIII. LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATH. 

His Majesty’s ship, the Vulture, well named, 
was making slow progress up the Hudson River 
on a special expedition on behalf of the northern 
army. General Vaughan held a carte dlanche, on 
which he might inscribe what he saw fit, provided 
that the general cause were advanced. 

As this voyage was regarded in New York in 
the light of a pleasure trip for sport, more than as 
an expedition of a warlike character, there were 
numbers who sued for permission to join it, so 
that they might witness with their own eyes those 
romantic scenes spoken of and sung since the days 
of Raleigh. In this way the enthusiastic and 


loyal sought the opportunity of a pleasure sail on 
board of this powerful ship. 

Sir Henry Clinton either sought or demanded a 
small cabin for himself and family. 


He held also 
a carte blanche of another character. He deemed 
that he himself was the sole keeper of his Majesty’s 
private seal; but Vaughan would play second to 
no one. The king had many friends who dwelt 
far inland. Messages must be borne thither for 
their encouragement. Gifts from the crown were 
to be scattered liberally. Every man must have 
have his price paid to him. Before that could be 
counted out the man must be known. George 
Clinton, Governor of this new State, was well 
known to be related to Sir Henry, and the rebel 
might be bought, could he be seen by himself. 
All efforts had hitherto failed, though friendly 
word and deed had passed between then, such 
as gentlemen of self-respect, always show even in 
times of war. Frequently, in a jocular vein, the 
knight had threatened to pay the Governor a flying 
visit, just to see whether his good blood had all 
oozed out or not ; while the latter, with equal good 
humor, replied that Sir Henry would find that he 
had plenty of ‘* blood left to show all his Majesty’s 
servants that he was still 4 man, though he had 
become a rebel.’’ 

These friendly banterings were accompanied, 
at times, by substantial presents and tokens of 





good-will, in the shape of Cheshire cheeses, Bur- 
gundy and Port, landed from New York by some 
skiff that ran in under cover of Fort Washington, 
where General Clinton, the rebel, kept his Ma- 
jesty’s forces at bay. These unloadings of good 
cheer were suffered to pass unmolested, the carrier 
being none thé wiser. Mrs. Clinton of the 
country, sending one time to her ladyship of the 
city a firkin of her own butter from the cow, with 
a pot of apple-butter from the orchard, wrote, ‘it 
would help Miss Margaret’s dry bread to slip 
down easier.”’ 

Sir Henry had come to the conclusion that 
perhaps his cousin George might be won over to 
the right side—could he but have a chance of 
seeing him zacog., who could tell what the result 
might be? There had lately arrived a full pardon 
for all past offences, and full power was held by 
himself to advance the colonists who might be 
worth advancing, to any station. This George 
Clinton was one of those very men, and, to tell 
the truth, the worthy knight was so proud of him 
that he declared boldly, had he been anything 
else than what he was, a true rebel, he would 
have despised him as unworthy the name he bore, 
and no cousin of his, 

These explanations are needed to account for 
the presence of those whom we find on board of 
the Vulture sloop-of-war. In the cabin were seated 
a deeply interested company, whose countenances 
denoted an agony of mind and a tenderness of 
feeling which were ir singular contrast to the 
objects presented on board of a war-vessel. 

The main person in this group was a man over 
fifty years of age, of deeply-lined countenance, 
showing determination and firmness of purpose, 
though at this time his lips betrayed the yielding 
of the soldier to the nature of the man. The 
quiverings of those lips were the only signs seen 
of what was moving the strings of his heart. 
Something more than great public events was the 
cause of that restlessness, and the fiery glances 
which shot forth from beneath his bushy eyebrows 
showed that a crisis of some kind was near at 
hand. Pacing the cabin floor with uneven steps, 
when his back was turned he could be seen brush- 
ing away the tear, lest his weakness should be 
betrayed to his friends; though even with his face 
averted, his frame told the careful observer that 
deep passion was working within. 

A lady, somewhat younger than he, but past 
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the flower of beauty, sat in a richly ornamented 
chair, in a still more dejected state of mind than 
her lord. Her hair, brushed back and raised 
upon a frame of wire beneath, according to the 
fashion of the times, showed a brow of more mas- 
culine form than one loves to look at in a woman 
dwelling at home. Not a wrinkle showed her 
former griefs, if she ever had any, and ail lines 
of care were alike absent from her whole face. 
She had seen only the sunshine of life ; at least no 
cloud had rested long enough to leave its shadow. 
A dress of fawn-colored velvet hung loosely upon 
her body, clasped at the neck by a brilliant dia- 
mond, with some smaller gems of the same water 
in her hair. The robe was no stinted pattern, as 
the amplitude of its folds showed, even when she 
sat; but when she arose, the long train, which she 
managed so gracefully, indicated that she had 
moved in a wider saloon than the narrow cabin 
to which she was now confined. Not so careful 
to restrain her tears as her partner in grief, she 
was still far from showing a vulgar sorrow. Rising 
in one of her ecstasies, she took hold of the gen- 
tleman’s arm,*and in the most beseeching and 
touching manner embraced him before she said : 


‘* Henry! my dear Clinton, let the young men 
have leave to go in search of our beloved child! 
Let them go but for one day. Alas, it may be 


too late already. Oh, my dear daughter! where 
are you at this moment? in the hands of that 
cruel monster! I entreat you as a wife, a mother, 
your own wife, to yield and suffer them—one of 
them if not both—to make the effort. You will 
reproach yourself forever afterwards, unless you 
give your consent now.”’ 

Sir Henry allowed his lady to vent her grief 
and her desire in words before he attempted to 
speak; then turning around and looking calmly 
but decidedly into her face, he said : 

** Georgiana, you must not ask what it is impos- 
sible to grant. We are but a few miles from that 
rebel’s nest, and Vaughan has resolved to burn 


them out, and how can he spare two of his chief: 


officers, when so much depends on suddenness 
and promptitude? Do not urge it at this critical 
moment. Duty is above all other considerations.” 

**Oh, my child! my child! and must I sacri- 
fice thee at the shrine of duty? Oh, surely the 
God who gave thee to us would look down with 
leniency upon a neglect that would save life and 
restore thee. Would that I could as easily fall 





before my sovereign at this moment—as easily as 
I can before my God, and my husband, and I am 
sure that the parental feeling of the good king 
would yield at once, and save-even a whole city 
willingly, though they be rebels, for the sake of 
saving that dear girl, that he put his hand upon j 
and said, ‘bless thee, child, for as thou art beau- 
tiful now, what wilt thou be in womanhood ?’ 
Could he but see her, and hear me! Oh, Clin- 
ton, yield, yield as you love me, and would save 
yourself from bitter days !’’ 

‘** Duty, duty,’’ was the only answer the agitated 
father gave, as he kindly led the fainting lady to 
her seat, and turned away toward the cabin door, 
which opened at that moment, when there en- 
tered two young men dressed in the different uni- 
forms of the army and of the navy, to which they 
respectively belonged. ‘They were of about the 
same age, and of the true English build, firm, 
stout, and yet lithe of limb. Though evidently 
proud of their station, and ready to do battle 
in behalf of their king, they were for the mo- 
ment under the same spell that held Sir Henry 
and his lady; one bore the family contour of face, 
and was recognized at once as a son; while the 
other, of darker hue, and more athletic form than 
his companion, unmistakably belonged to some 
branch of the Clintons, of which there are many. 
The one ran to his mother, who folded him in her 
arms, and sobbing out, said: ‘‘Spare me, O God, 
one child, since the other has gone. Thy ways 
are mysterious. The one that was truly the fawn 
for gentleness and grace has fallen into the jaws of 
the wolf; and the other, exposed to every danger, 
is here. How long, thou knowest, O God! O my 
God !’’ 

The son was silent on her bosom, but his eye- 
lids swam in moisture as he was whispering some 
words in the ear of the broken-hearted mother, 
who seemed to give litle heed for some minutes, 
till by-and-by she caught his meaning, and became 
as still asa child asleep, evidently deeply absorbed 
in what he was communicating. He rose up kiss- 
ing her cheek, which she returned with such tran- 
sport that it appeared more like a farewell embrace 
than a simple adieu. There were intelligent 
glances passing between mother and son, which a 
watchful observer would have understood to mean 
a mutual understanding as they parted. 

In the meantime, the companion of young Clin- 
ton, who had just entered, was entreating his 
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uncle to take the responsibility of allowing him to 
leave immediately on the search after the captive 
lady, whom we may guess to be none other than 
Miss Margaret Clinton, the present ward of our 
young Dutch maiden, Elsie Schuyler of Hoogen- 
‘huisen. The knight was invulnerable to all en- 
treaty, and even angry at the urgency of the 
youth ; though no doubt his anger was assumed to 
save himseif from an open outburst of feeling. 

‘*Urge me no more, Bertram, as you love me 
and would serve your king. It would ill become 
even me, though I had the power, to release you 
from the duty just now before you, since it is mine 
to encourage merit and bravery, rather than to 
screen a coward.”’ 

‘‘Uncle! Sir Henry, what do you mean !’’ said 
the fiery youth, at the sound of the word coward, 
almost forgetting the distance between himself 
and the party addressed. 

‘¢T mean,”’ said the knight, ‘‘that my nephew’s 
name must never be associated with that of cow- 
ard, even by the breath of suspicion, to which it 
would be certainly liable if he should be allowed 
to have his own way.”’ 

‘God knows, and Sir Henry knows, that the 
dangers I would encounter are tenfold more than 
those I would avoid, and most willingly would we 
encounter both were time not so precious ; another 
day, and my d—’’ He was going to say, my dear 
Margaret, but checked himself, saying, ‘* cousin 
will be on the road to the valley of Ske-nuda-wa, 
on the Susquehanna, where that villain Kiskataam 
said his wigwam was still standing. Could I get 
within pistol-shot of him, that serpent eye of his 
would not fascinate another bird from its twig, 
and that smooth, wily tongue would not tell 
another Indian lie in the shape of a tale.’’ 

Silence prevailed in that small circle for some 
minutes, and when it was broken it was by the 
chief in self-reproaches at his own former laxity 
of duty. 

“If I had but refused that bewitching child her 
request, of coming up this cursed fine river with 
us, there would have been no trouble; but her 
voice has always been law to me in all things 
where her love of nature and of the romantic are 
so perfect. Her raptures as she surveyed this new 
country and this river, that I hate to look upon 
now, always charmed me; and by these very 
means I have lost her altogether. I should have 
resisted her to the last, and I am justly punished 
for my tenderness.’’ 





** Clinton! Clinton !’’ said the lady, ‘‘do not 
blame yourself nor the child, for the fault lies with 
me. I begged on her behalf that she might see 
the dominions of those Indian kings that she ad- 
mired ; and that false-tongued serpent told her so 
much of those mountains which we now see in 
bold outline, that her imagination became fired at 
the prospect, so that I really thought at the time, 
her brain might become fevered unless she were 
gratified with the sight of them. That brilliant 
fancy has always been a source of exquisite plea- 
sure, and pain. Ah, poor child! how I loved to 
hear thee tell us of Switzerland, and of Scotland, 
and wish that you could only see from the top of 
some high mountain on the vale of the Hudson !’’ 

‘*T never could bear the hateful savage,’’ said 
the knight, with great bitterness; ‘‘and had my 
counsel been followed, he would have been dis- 
missed from the service long since. He always 
quailed under my eye since I ordered him to leave 
headquarters, where he was found in too close 
proximity for any one but a friend, oraspy. I 
believe him to be the man who carried the report 
of our planned attack upon Fort Washington.”’ 

‘“Yes, your Excellency,’’ said Bertram, ‘it 
was your dislike to him that kindled his revenge, 
so that he has nursed it ever since his last journey 
to the north and west, and he found the chance 
too easily when he obtained the help and counte- 
nance of another.”’ 


‘©Of another!’’ 
moment. 


all exclaimed at the same 
‘Who else, and why should any one 
have any design upon such a pure being as 
Margaret ?”’ 

‘*It may not be known to you,’’ continued 
Bertram, ‘‘ that my cousin was urgently pressed to 
receive the addresses of Colonel Clifford, previous 
to that unhappy affair between him and his friend 
Cc , which led first to his separation from his 
young and beautiful wife, and then to her death, 
when C vowed eternal revenge, which made 
you, Sir Henry, deem it best to send Clifford to 
the north, under the command of Burgoyne, who 
gave him the charge of Fort Niagara. I go over 
these points for the purpose of making out what 
we used to call a hypothesis.”’ 

‘* Well, Bertram, you are very long in coming 
to the point; please reach your conclusion as 
quickly as possible.” 

‘‘Kiskataam incidentally mentioned the name 
of Clifford, as an officer he had seen, and when I 
innocently asked the Indian if he knew the com- 
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mander of Fort Niagara, he hesitated to answer, 
and then waived the reply, which I could not 
account for in any other way than by his being 
under the pay of Clifford, and he has come on 
here at this time both to gratify his revenge 
against Sir Henry and to do the wicked work of 
his master.’’ 

‘But Clifford,’’ said Lady Clinton, ‘‘ would 
not dare to return to society again. He knows 
that the king would never allow a man so lost to 
honor to see his face in the army, or his name 
upon the list.’’ 

‘My dear aunt,’’ said Bertram, ‘‘men under 
the power of a fierce passion, will rather lose their 
souls than go ungratified. Like a wild animal, 
Clifford thinks only upon the object of his desire. 
Honor, peace, and future reward, here or here- 
after, are all thrown away for the time.’’ 

Sir Henry, who sat in astonished silence during 
Bertram’s recital of his suspicions, broke in here, 
by saying it was ‘‘ utterly impossible that Clifford, 
or any man of the army, could be so lost to honor 
and gratitude as ever to act so unworthy a part, 
after the respohsibility which was taken by myself, 
to remove him where the stigma would not be 
seen: Besides, I had a letter from him lately, in 
which he expresses himself in the most becoming 
manner. See, there it is at this moment. It 
refers to matters of a public nature chiefly, but a 
postscript is added, in which his remembrances of 
my kindness are made in the most delicate and 
appropriate manner.”’ 

‘* Please, sir, to say who it was that brought you 
that communication,’’ said Bertram, with great 
readiness. ‘‘If it was the Indian my suspicions 
are confirmed.”’ 

‘¢Tt was the villain Kiskataam,’’ said the sorrow- 
stricken father, now fairly infected with the feeling 
of his nephew; ‘‘and here, in further proof, he 
says, that business will call him down to the 
frontier, where the plan is being carried out, 
along with the Mohawk chief, to remove some 
captives from the rebel’s country back to Fort 
Niagara. He will be happy to receive any com- 
mands from me, or from Miss Margaret, either 
concerning the war or the romance of this wonder- 
ful country, where nature plays on her harps equal 
to herself.’’ 

‘« Yes,’’ said Bertram, ‘‘the dishonored man is 
somewhere up there, and is at this very hour 
watching the ship and waiting for his prey. There 








is no time to lose, and since we are not to be 
allowed to leave to-night in search of Margaret, I 
may as well, in the presence of my aunt and of 
Clarence, lay my own suit at your feet, and beg 
you to smile upon our plighted faith.”’ 

‘*Bertram,’’ said Sir Henry, in amazement, “I 
have no daughter, and if all you tell us be true, 
there will be but pain remaining for you, and for 
us, increased by the consent you would obtain in 
a moment, did I but know how to direct you 
honorably.” 

‘*QOh,’’ said Bertram, ‘‘I could run over the 
mountains like the deer, with the name of the 
loved one on my lips; and hear me she would. 
Your consent would give me wings.’’ 

‘*Hear me, then,’’ said the grieved soldier. 
‘*Were my daughter present, I would put your 
hands in one, and give you my blessing. In the 
meantime, we must to duty, and perhaps a flag of 
truce to my cousin George, the Ulster rebel, may 
be effectual. We shall see.’’ 

The ship had turned the Elbow, and was catch- 
ing the wind sufficiently, so that she might at any 
moment come to anchor. A stiff breeze from the 
southwest was bringing her into the Rondout 
Creek, where, under cover of the night, they in- 
tended to land a body of men, who were to march 
up to the village of Sopus, burn and destroy it, 
and return immediately. A company was detailed 
under the command of a superior officer, with 
Clarence Clinton as his aid; Bertram begged, and 
was allowed to go along as a volunteer, he being a 
lieutenant on board of this same ship. 

‘*‘Now, Georgiana, I would give a thousand 
pounds this day, were you back in New York. 
This is no place for you, though you be the wife 
of asoldier.’”? This was said by Sir Henry, in a 
spirit that showed his mortification at being caught 
in such a mean attack, which he would have been 
glad enough to have read about, but being so near 
was identifying him with it. Besides, the loss of 
his daughter affected him almost superstitiously ; 
and he would have countermanded Vaughan’s 
orders, if he could but dare the responsibility. 
Lack of decision was ever his great defect. 

‘*T could wish myself back in England, and you 
with me,’’ said the Lady Georgiana, ‘‘ were we 
honorably out of this murderous war. I believe 
the judgment of the Almighty is falling on us for 
the share we have had in robbing so many hearth- 
stones. O God, what right have we to complain 
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of thy justice, when we are engaged in the very 
act of destroying the peace of a whole village.”’ 

‘*Georgiana, do have mercy upon me at this 
hour, if you have none upon yourself. You know 
that this landing is entirely contrary to my mind. 
I feel that it must end against us; and it will ruin 
the plan that I have been preparing for six months 
past. You know what pains I have been at, 
indeed, I may say we, to conciliate these colonial 
cousins of ours, now all to be frustrated by the 
headstrong vanity of Vaughan. Never would I 
have given my consent to what must break up all 
our chances of bringing over the very head of this 
new State, and a general to boot. Curse Vaughan 
for all this.’’ And with that he went on deck, 
where he found his son, who, with a restrained 
voice, asked his father’s blessing. 

While together, Bertram and Clarence had 
formed a desperate plan, to which the mother was 
to be privy—to leave immediately after the attack 
was completed, and have their names appear among 
the missing, for which no one would be responsible 
but themselves. They hoped to be able to justify 
their conduct by their success. In the meantime, 
it was necessary to inform Lady Georgiana, lest 


her heart break at the thought of their being dead, 


or prisoners among the barbarous rebels. In the 
anxious and excited state of the mother’s mind, 
the scheme was listened to with delight; and 
when parting, she exhorted her son to do his 
**duty like a gallant man first, and then pursue 
the murderous villain to the end of the earth; but 
bring me back my dear child—your own sister, 
my son, and there is my blessing. But what shall 
I say to your father, when he finds you have not 
come in with the rest? I must weep, while satis- 
fied that you have gone on my errand.”’ 

‘*Sir Henry,’’ said the youth, ‘will bear up 
well till we return, which cannot be more than a 
week at the most; and if you see a fire on the 
mountain—that second highest peak that we ad- 
mired to-day—at midnight, after forty-eight hours, 
or twenty-four hours beyond that time, know that 
we are safe, and have got trace of Margaret; then 
you can tell father.’’ 

‘Go, then,’’ said the mother, ‘* but J tremble 
lest you be lost in the mountains. Now I think 
of it, that rebel cousin of your father’s, in one 
of his letters, sent me this hair ring, which his 
daughter worked for me. You see that it has the 
initials of her name in the centre. Should you 





get into difficulty, take this, and here is a copy 
of the note I sent to her, with my thanks. These 
will prove you to be our son, and the blood rela- 
tion of that same mock Governor.’’ 

‘* We will keep out of his way, for he may play 
Brutus, and condemn us all the more sternly 
because we are his kindred. I have a more cer- 
tain way of escape than that,’’ said Clarence. 
‘*T have heard that same false Kiskataam tell of 
his places of defence on the tops of these moun- 
tains. You saw him sitting with us a whole hour, 
and pointing along the ridges, marking out dis- 
tinctly the cloves, and telling us of the roads 
which lead over the country, so that I can have 
but little difficulty in tracing him, with some help 
from the inhabitants. One spot of great interest 
he told us of, and which seemed to have attrac- 
tions above the rest, even to him, where two little 
lakes lie close to each other, on the sides of these 
hills, fed from the surrounding heights, looking 
like twin sisters brimful of love, surging over 
their affections in a stream that quietly steals 
through the trees till it dashes over a high preci- 
pice a few miles below, then finds its way to this 
river. I can follow that as my guide, and find 
him safely lodged among his own thickets.’’ 

‘*Clarence, you are too like your sister in that 
romantic spirit. It may lead you astray, as She 
has been decoyed ; so depend not upon anything 
you have heard from him, but take these tokens 
of private friendship to George Clinton. Rebel 
Governor as he is, he must be an honorable man, 
possessed of a warm heart. He will not suffer 
you to be injured should the day go against you.”’ 

The two young men agreed upon their signals 
and upon where they were to meet; two shrill 
whistles at brief intervals of time, an hour after 
midnight, unless they met earlier, should the 
attack be successfully made and over before that 
time. Bertram had possessed Clarence with the 
same opinion he had formed himself, that Kista- 
taam was on his way to Canada by the western 
route, and their only chance of overtaking him 
was to start up the mountain at the nearest point, 
and get beyond the rebel border, when, as king’s 
officers, they would pass free through the country. 
of the friendly tribes, who were the only inabit- 
ants west of the Kaatskills. ‘* We can get before 
them,’’ said that ardent youth, ‘‘ for they must 
travel slowly for Margaret’s sake.’’ 

‘* But you said that you believed Clifford was in 
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this scheme, and will he not be ready to receive her 


with sufficient force to resist our attempt at rescue ?”’ 

‘* Let us trust to chance for that ; none but the 
brave deserve the fair. A traitor is always a cow- 
ard ; and I am persuaded that the arch hypocrite 
dare not show himself to Margaret, the daughter 
of his patron and friend, till the romance is pressed 
out of her mind, through her captivity and grief. 
He then will appear as her delivering angel, claim- 
ing her hand in gratitude.”’ 

‘*Your love, Bertram, has made your fancy 





creative ; but it is as well that we be prepared for 
the worst. Here let us swear fealty on her behalf; 
living or dying, we are one.”’ 

‘* Agreed,’’ said the other, as he took hold of 
his friend’s hand; ‘‘and whoever survives to- 
night shall carry out the plan to the end.’’ 

The order to march ran secretly along the line, 
when the sense of duty swallowed up everything 
of individual interest. The sacking of a village 
or the changing af a guard was the same to men 
| under a rule of iron, 
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CHAPTER XXI. SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 

THE two friends parted, but not to sleep. 

Guy’s happiness kept him restless. He would 
have liked to have sat till morning descanting on 
the manifold perfections of his betrothed ; he had 
kept Will a fuil hour after the last ‘‘ good-night’’ 


had been said, listening to his animated plans for | 


the future; but the worn, weary look on Will’s 
face at last warned him to desist, and to tax no 
longer his sympathising patience. 

Strong excitement always stimulated Guy Chi- 
chester like new wine; sleep would not come at 
his bidding. Honor’s sweet looks, her words, her 
few precious caresses, haunted the happy lover ; 
and though his waking dreams at last terminated 
in a brief nap, he sprang up long before it was 
light, and summoning his faithful companion Kel- 
pie, set out for one of his interminable walks over 
hill and dale. 

Will, on the contrary, lay open-eyed and anx- 
ious long after the darkness had passed into twi- 
light, and twilight into the gray dawning of 
another day. 

Such nights were not new to him. Often and 
often he had risen from his couch and trimmed 
the midnight lamp, to relieve bodily uneasiness 
and induce slumber by hard mental labor. In the 
darkest hours of his pain such wisdom and strength 
would come to him, that they who saw his pale 
face radiant with some secret joy would marvel at 
the triumph of the soul over so frail a body. 

While others slept none saw him kneeling, some- 

Vout. VIII.—4 


| times for hours, before his open Bible; none knew 
of the strong cries for help that went up to 
| heaven—of the bitter conflicts that were fought 
| by one poor priest, whom men pitied ; none knew 
| the loneliness of the great heart which was learn- 
| ing every day to know its own weakness more—a 
heart that had chosen poverty and the company 
of Christ’s poor, that asked nothing for itself but 
to spend and be spent in its Lord’s service. 

And yet there were times when William Elliott 
reproached himself for unfaithfulness, when his 
soul was torn by a sense of unfitness and neglect 
of duty, when his measure of strength seemed 
small, when he looked for help and found none. 
Great souls have these crises; it is the refined 
metal that goes down into the furnace. 

A terrible anxiety was racking the heart and 
brain of William Elliott when the gray morning 
broke and found him watching. 

‘‘Just like him,’’ he thought, ‘‘ to remember 
others in the first hour of his happiness; another 
man would have wrapped himself in pardonable 
egotism at such a time. What a grand, whimsical 
nature it is!—generous, yet as simple asa child. 
Was it wrong of me to warn him? A man can- 
not quite outlive his passions; and she—all wo- 
men are so sensitive. Why, even I, though I 
love him dearly, I think we should be better 
| friends apart. His will is so strong that it would 
almost constrain people to sacrifice their con- 
science, at least in trifles.”’ 

He pondered again, and then broke into a fresh 
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channel: ‘* Only to know what is right—my poor 
Dym! And yet it would be cruel kindness. I 
have had my warning, a double one. ‘ Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther,’ seems written up 
against me if I take this path. A little while ago, 
and I should have hailed this offer as a godsend ; 
rest, study, friendship—what more could I ask 
of life? But now I should soon score underneath 
them idleness, vacuum, soul-weariness. I am not 
what I was; this northern air iv deleterious to my 
moral nature. Oh, for the safety of the traces 
again! Shall I venture it for Dym’s sake? No, 
no; I will go back to my old work, though I 
break down under it.’’ 

His right hand clenched itself as it lay on the 
coverlid ; the secret workings of some strong 
emotion made the cold sweat stand on his fore- 
head. Had he found a lion in his path, that the 
whole man seemed girding himself up to do 
battle? ‘‘ My God, judge Thou the right, for my 
wisdom has become foolishness to me,’’ he 
prayed ; but still the old argument went on. 

‘* Shall I do evil that good may come? Will it 
be evil if I do it for my-child’s sake—she is so 
young and weak? Will it not be cowardly to 
shrink from this new work? And yet, if what I 


fear should happen, would it not have been best 
to have taught her to depend on her own re- 
sources, rather than on so sorry a protector? 
Poor little Dym! and yet it would make her so 
happy.” 

And then a sudden weariness came upon him. 
‘*T will wait a few days, and then I will speak to 


Dym,’’ he said to himself. ** Woman’s instinct is 
often wiser than man’s reason; perhaps when we 
discuss it together, I may be better able to judge 
than Iam now.’’ And then he slept. 

It was the gray dawn of another day when a 
strange dream came to him. Falling asleep, a 
sudden remembrance flashed across him of a child- 
ish speech Dym had once made tohim. Memory 
plays us these tricks sometimes; mere trifles come 
to the recollection of dreaming men, they say, 
and often in that dim borderland between waking 
and sleep some vivid image of past days will sud- 
denly arise and startle us. 

And so it was that Will drowsily bethought 
himself of a certain deep hanging lane, full of 
red ruts and sweet with blackberry thickets, where 
once, many years ago, he had walked with his 
little sister. 

She was a dark-eyed child then, and he remem- 





bered how he had to stoop for her chnbby hands 
to clasp his arm. By and by they had set down 
on a stile to rest, and he had gathered her a great 
bunch of rowan-berries. 

**You are my king, Will Conqueror, and this 
shall be your sceptre,’’ she had said, pushing the 
crimson glory into his hand. 

‘** A poor king, my pet.”’ 

Dym played with the mountain-ash thought- 
fully. 

‘* Will, when you grow up, I wonder what sort 
of man you will be.”’ 

‘What sort? Why, you silly child, like other 
men, I suppose.’’ 

‘*Oh, no, no,’’ replied the child earnestly ; 
**not like other men, Will; you have a look on 
your face which reminds me of those men in red 
and blue in the painted window at church.”’ 

** Hush, little profanity; those are saints and 
martyrs.’’ 

**Why don’t you be a saint and martyr too, 
dear? and then when you are dead they will put a 
glory around your head. Wouldn’t you like a 
glory better than anything, Will ?”’ 

**T should like to smell blackberries again,’’ 
muttered Will, dreamily. Where was he? There 
was the deep, rutty lane again, the rowan-trees, 
and the trail of honey-suckle, but no chubby 
child’s hands met over his arm, no sweet child’s 
face lifted itself in the sunshine. 

He sat himself down on the old stile; some 
birds sang from the nut-copse, a white butterfly 
glanced hither and thither; the stillness oppressed 
him, the green gloom of the overhanging trees, 
the unchanging sunshine ; he felt heart-sick, over- 
whelmed with sadness, Suddenly, by some strange 
instinct, he knew he was not alone; some unseen 
power seemed to root him to the spot; he could 
not look around, and yet he felt impelled to 
speak. 

‘¢ Where is the child?’’ he asked. 

«She is a child no longer,’’ responded a voice 
behind him; ‘children seldom weep. Do you 
know me?” 

‘*IT know your voice. Don’t let me see your 
eyes, they would frighten me; men cannot look 
on angels.’’ 

‘*Am I an angel, then ?”’ 

‘¢T will hold your white robe tightly—so. No, 
you must not leave me. I have lost my way; if 
you be woman as weil as spirit, show me my 
place.”’ 
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‘Learn wisdom from a child’s lips. Look for 
it among the noble army of martyrs.”’ 

‘*Was she right, then—will they put a glory 
around my head ?”’ . 

«Peace, poor soul! there is no glory needed 
but His; take this.’’ The robe slipped from his 
nerveless fingers; he was alone. On the ground 
lay a cross, heavy and spiked with iron; a blood- 
red cluster of rowan-berries lay upon it. 

And tke voice! Waking up, Will fell on his 
knees and stretched out his trembling hands, for 
he knew that he had entered into the cloud. 


‘*Have you seen Guy this morning?’’ was Mrs. 
Chichester’s first question, as Will entered the 
breakfast-room ; ‘* Dorothy tells me he has not 
gone up to London after all.”’ 

“‘It was not necessary, he thought better of it.’’ 
returned Will, hesitatingly ; he was not sure how 
far he might trench on his friend’s confidence. 
As he took his seat opposite to his hostess, Mrs. 
Chichester’s eyes, dim as they were, were struck 
by the young clergyman’s paleness. 

‘*You do not take care of yourself, my dear 
Mr. Elliott ; you let Guy keep you up too late at 
nights.”’ 

‘It was my own fault,’’ returned Will, mildly ; 
‘‘he surprised me in a fireside meditation when 
he came in from the Cottage.”’ 

‘What, did he go over to the Cottage again 
last night ?”’ Mrs, Chichester’s tone had a trifle 
of displeasure in it. 

Will wisely held his peace. 

‘‘Tt is time for me to put in an appearance 
when you cross-examine my friend in my absence, 
mother,’’ exclaimed her son, gaily, as he and 
Kelpie entered at that moment, bringing plenty 
of fresh air with them. 

‘*Why, how you startle one, Guy remon- 
strated his mother, half laughing. ‘‘ When are 
you and Kelpie going to leave off your vagabond 
ways? Put back your hair, you foolish fellow; 
have you been walking bareheaded in this wind ?”’ 

‘¢ Wind! I scarcely felt a breath of air. Faugh! 
you feel like hot-house plants here,’’ as Will 
shivered at the opening doon ‘‘Give me some 
coffee, madre, please. I am afraid I am unroman- 
tic enough to state I have an enormous appetite 
this morning.”’ 

Mrs. Chichester looked fondly at her son as her 
hands were busy among the cups and_ saucers. 
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‘* How well, how handsome he looked !’’ she 
thought ; ‘‘other men were not to compare with 
him.’’ Perhaps her maternal eyes were partial. 
Guy Chichester’s face was too irregular and strong 
featured to be called handsome, but it was a 
goodly face enough for all that, bronzed and 
ruddy with health, his keen eyes sparkling with 
animation, and the curly head and beard looking 
none the worse for being dishevelled by the wind. 
Mr. Chichester ran his hand carelessly through 
them as he was bid. ‘‘I hope you got more sleep 
than I did, Elliott. Mother, look at him; he has 
a headache.’’ 

‘* Nothing to mention,’’ returned Will, his pale 
face flushing a little. ‘‘I think, as I have already 
breakfasted, that I will go to the library and write 
some letters ; that is, if Mrs. Chichester will excuse 
me.”’ 

‘*Do so, by all means, and then you will be 
ready to walk over to the Cottage, presently.’’ 

Mrs. Chichester waited till Mr. Elliott had left 
the room, and then she turned to her son. 

**You almost live at the Cottage, Guy, now 
Honor is better; don’t you think it would be as 
well to cease such frequent visits? It sets people 
talking, and it is all no use.”’ 

Guy Chichester pushed away his plate and 
walked to the window, he was obviously at a loss 
how to reply. 

**T know you do not like advice on this subject, 
but you ought to see for yourself that Honor 
disapproves of it. She has seen Mr. Elliott several 
times, but She has never yet been well enough to 
admit you.’’ 

**On the contrary, I saw her last night.’’ 

Mrs. Chichester looked aggrieved. 

‘* You might have told me so before, Guy.’’ 

Guy whistled softly, and took another turn 
across the room. By-and-by he stopped. 

‘*Mother, should you be glad if I brought you 
a visitor ?”’ 

‘* That depends on who it is. What, you don’t 
mean to say Dr. Grey will let Miss Elliott come 
home? O, Guy, I shall be so delighted to get 
her back.’”’ 

‘*Miss Elliott, always Miss Elliott !’’ returned 
Guy, impatiently. ‘*‘ How fond you are of that 
little thing, mother! Have her back, by all 
means, if the doctor will let you. Not but what 
you are right, and she is a dear little creature,’’ 
he added, repenting of his momentary roughness. 
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‘But I was not speaking of her. Mother, may I 
bring Honor ?”’ 

His tone was so peculiar, that Mrs. Chichester 
looked up into his face quite startled, and what 
she saw there made her cast her arms about his 
neck. 

“‘O, Guy, my dear, dear boy! has it come 
right at last ?”’ 

** At last, mother.”’ 

‘*Thank God for it! I have wished it; you 
know I have wished and prayed for it, Guy.’’ 

**T believe you have, Mother.’’ 

‘Tt has come to this, that I have been driven 
to wish my own son were lost to me; if I did not 
love you better than myself, I should be a misera- 
ble woman now.’’ 

** Nay, I hope not, mére chérie.’’ 

‘Do you think a mother is happy when she 
loses her only son? You are my boy—my boy 
with my husband’s eyes—and I must give you up 
to Honor.”’ 

**I can belong to my wife and to my mother 
too.”’ 


‘*Mothers are strange things. Forgive me, 


Guy, I am a jealous old woman; but you were 


my only one, and I have made you my idol. 
God has punished me for it by giving us all this 
misery. But you are going to be happy now, my 
dear. We shall all be happier, shall we not ?”’ 
She took her son’s hand and kissed it. Guy’s 
heart smote him as he looked down on this fond 
faithful creature. ‘* He was the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow.’’ Had he been 
all to her that he ought to have been? Had he 
not left her to her loneliness, distressed her with 
his strange humors, burdened her with his sorrows 
and had she ever reproached him? Since his 
boyhood she had been his gentle companion ; the 
beautiful young mother he remembered singing 
lullabies over his infant cot had become to him 
the loving friend of his manhood. He was a man 
when she had come to him and wept out her 
widowed tears on his breast. How she had clung 
to him! With what fond words, with what sacred 
tears, she had prayed her boy to comfort her! 
And yet had there not been times when her very 
love had wearied him—when his pride had chafed 
under those soft exactions—when he could have 
wished those silken bonds could have held him no 
longer? Hcw her jealousy had fretted him! He 
had revoited against the sweet tyranny of her 





monopoly—his mind had larger needs than those 
of which her woman’s soul had dreamed. The 
widow would have kept her-son to herself, but 
what had he become—a wanderer, a citizen of 
the world, a voluntary exile. A disappointed 
love had been her rival; a woman’s fair face had 
come between her son and happiness, and had 
made discord in their quiet home. 

She had taught herself to wish that Honor 
Nethecote would be his wife; but could she— 
would she ever be able to love her? The daughter- 
in-law she had imagined for herself was some soft 
clinging creature, whom she could have petted 
and patronized—some one like Dym Elliott, for 
example, only with Honor’s beauty. Would 
Honor ever come:into her heart of hearts, and be 
a daughter to her? How coldly she had ever 
borne herself to Guy’s mother! There had been 
no lack of gentleness, perhaps; but the pride, the 
chilling reserve of her manner, the quiet unchang- 
ing rebuke for the distrust that had come between 
them. Yes, she had injured Honor; but was it 
not for the younger and happier woman to forgive 
such injury? Did not Honor’s very superiority © 
and nobleness of nature lead her to such reconcila- 
tion? The narrowness, the soft bigotry, the 
pardonable jealousy, that had weakened Mrs. 
Chichester’s influence with her son were impossible 
faults with Honor. Her love flowed in broader 
channels—her generosity feared no rival. Guy 
might have lavished his affection on a thousand 
objects, and she would have held her place with- 
out a moment’s doubt. 

A gulf of sadness rolled between this mother and 
son. ‘These misunderstandings are not rare even 
between two love each other; but it may be 
doubted if the remorse were not heavier on Guy. 
All sorts of vague regrets agitated the mind of this 
singular man, always moved by sudden impulses ; 
his mother’s kiss humiliated and abashed him. 
He could have gone on his knees and asked pardon 
for all his fitful humors. Good heavens! these 
mothers have such patience! A thousand, ten 
thousand times he had wronged her gentleness, 
and she kad borne with him as a very angel might 
have done. Honor, perfect as she was, had not a 
tithe of her sweetness and gentleness. What had 
he done that two such women should love him? 

He cast down his eyes and groaned as Mrs. Chi- 
chester ventured on her humble caress. Why 
should she not humble herself before her boy? 
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‘We shall all be happier now, shall we not, dear?”’ 
she had asked: but Guy had not as yet bethought 
himself of an answer. 

‘* Guy, shall I come with you this morning, my 
dear ?”’ 

‘* You, mother !’’ rousing up from his reverie. 
‘* Why, it is for me to bring Honor to you.”’ 

‘* Nay, my dear, Ido not think so,’’ replied 
Mrs. Chichester gently. ‘‘Six years ago you 
brought Honor to me ; ‘now it is for me to go to 
her. These cold winds, too, and she is still an 
invalid. It is not like your wonted wisdom, 
Guy.”’ 

Guy bent down and kissed her abruptly. 

‘* Mother, you are an angel! Yes, you shall 
come with me.’’ And then, as though he were 
afraid of trusting himself to say any more, he went 
quickly out of the room. 

The sound of wheels brought Will out of the li- 
brary. He looked surprised when he saw Mrs. 
Chichester ready equipped and leaning on her 
son’s arm. 

‘** Are you coming with us, Mr. Elliott ?’’ 

“I think so. Dym will be looking for me; but 
perhaps I may be in your way,’’ he added hastily, 


? 


as the reason for this early visit became apparent 
to him. 


Mrs. Chichester smiled graciously. 

‘*My son’s friend is never in my way. I am 
only going to see Honor ’’—she hesitated slightly, 
as though words were difficult to her; ‘‘ Guy will 
have told you what has happened.’’ 

Guy nodded. 

‘*You have my warmest congratulations,’’ was 
Will’s answer, as he treated her to one of his 
winning smiles. ‘‘ Your son knows what I think 
of Miss Nethecote.’’ 

‘*You must reserve your congratulations for 
Guy,’’ returned Mrs. Chichester, a little. sadly. 
‘*Do you not remember what the old proverb 
says about a son marrying ?”’ 

‘¢ Proverbial philosophy may be at fault some- 
times, my dear madam,’’ replied Will earnestly. 
‘*T am no true prophet if you do not find it so in 
this case. You will have a noble daughter-in- 
law.’” 

Mrs. Chichester was silent. Every one sang 
‘Honor’s praises; but when would Honor come 
and put her arms around her neck, and be a daugh- 
ter to her? 

Honor and Dym were sitting together when 
Guy’s tap was heard at the door. The greeting 





between the three was a somewhat silent one. 
Dym was nervous. She thought Guy wanted 
Honor to himself, and faltered and almost broke 
down over the few words she had schooled her- 
self to say to him. Guy saw her embarrassment, 
and very good-naturedly put an end to it. 

**Don’t trouble yourself to make a pretty 
speech, Miss Elliott. I hate congratulations. 
There, I know exactly what you want to say;”’’ 
and he patted her hard kisdly and turned to his 
betrothed. 

‘Honor, my mother is down stairs; she is wait- 
ing to see you.” 

‘To see me!’’ Honor flushed a little, but 
there was no hesitation in her manner. The visit 
was evidently unexpected by her. Perhaps in her 
inmost heart she had wished for a delay; but there 
was no reluctance in her tone as she said, *‘ We 
had better go down, then.”’ 

But there was a little stateliness in her step as 
she entered the room, and an exceeding quietness 
of bearing as Mrs. Chichester came forward to 
meet her and folded her in her arms, 

‘‘My dear Honor! Iam so glad of this!’’ 

**It is very kind of you to come and see me, 
Mrs. Chichester: it was for me to come to you.”’ 

‘¢T do not think so, Honor.” 

“Ah, but it was. When Guy told me you 
were here, I felt sorry that you should have given 
yourself such trouble.- You should have sent for 
me, and I would have come.”’ 

‘*T wanted to thank you for your goodness to 
my son.’’ 

Honor’s head lifted itself a little proudly; but 
she looked at Guy, and her eyes grew meek 
instantly. 

‘For my goodness to myself, you mean,’’ she 
said, with a soft smile. 

Mrs. Chichester looked at her wistfully, and 
sighed. How lovely she was this morning—fair 
enough to gladden any lover’s eyes. What mother 
would not have rejoiced that her son should win 
for himself such goodness and beauty? And yet 
Mrs. Chichester sighed. 

Honor had placed herself by her side; but 
already their hands had insensibly fallen asunder. 
Under : her lover’s eyes, Miss Nethecote’s brief 
haughtiness had vanished—in her whole mien 
there was gentleness tempered with reserve; a 
large benevolence, a chastened joy too deep for 
words, shone in the clear gray eyes. 

Words seemed to break up the even furrows of 
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her thoughts. Utterance was difficult to her. Not 
even to Guy’s mother could she speak of her 
happiness. It lay down too deep for mere surface 
sunshine. 

Mrs. Chichester found this silence chilling. She 
was a demonstrative woman. She liked to express 
her feelings—to talk out her joy aloud. The 
‘*fatted calf,’’? the ‘‘coals of fire,’’ were to her 
goodly interpretations of different phases of life 
She liked the outward and visible sign of things. 
She wanted this woman—so sweet in looks, so 
silent in tongue—to fall on her neck and call her 
mother; and she felt disappointed, almost to 
injury. 

‘‘We must forget all that has gone before, and 
make a fresh beginning,’’ she said a little sadly, 
when she had waited for Honor to speak, but 
Honor had still remained silent. ‘‘I trust, my dear, 
that in your heart you have entirely forgiven me.’’ 

‘¢ For what ?”’ returned Honor, with a look of 
surprise. ‘‘ We have forgiven each other, have we 
not ?’’ The speech jarred on her. Why should 
the past be brought up again, she thought, to mar 
the peace of the present? In the old days Mrs. 
Chichester had not been good to her; but was it 
for any one to remember it? ‘‘ Hush! it is not 
right to speak of this now,’’ she said, with a touch 
of peremptoriness; but Mrs. Chichester thought 
her manner was wanting in graciousness, 

‘*] think you are right, Honor,’’ assented Guy 
in a low voice. He was holding himself aloof 
from the two women, watching them anxiously. 
Was it blame to him if he drew comparison be- 
tween them? if, with the omniscience of love, he 
read Honor’s silence aright, and thought his 
mother’s words less beautiful ? 

**You are so good, Honor, that I know you 
will feel rightly about this. But I am growing 
old, my dear: it will make me happier if you will 
try to love me.”’ 

**T will try,” 


returned Honor simply. 

No wonder Mrs. Chichester thought her cold. 
The daughter she would have had would have 
knelt at her feet, and kissed her again and again, 


on hearing such winning words. No marvel if 
Honor’s truthful ‘I will try,’’ smote chill on her 
heart. 

She arose, with a little sense of injury breaking 
the sweetness of her humor. ‘‘I will go to Miss 
Elliott now. I daresay Guy wants you to himself 
for a little while ;’’ and as neither of them dared 





to controvert the fact that the interview was 
slightly irksome to all parties, she was not contra- 
dicted. Guy moved with some alacrity to the 
door, and was only just in time to prevent Mrs. 
Chichester from a hasty stumble over a little 
carved footstool that stood in her way. 

The fall would have been a serious one; and 
her son felt justified in administering a rebuke. 

** Mother, why have you become a foe to all 
footstools lately? You must remember you are 
not as young as you used to be, and you ought 
not to move about so quickly.’’ 

‘It was very careless of me,’’ returned his mo- 
ther. Shestill panted siightly from the shock, and 
Guy kept his arm around her. From some cause 
or other she had turned a little pale. 

** You are all right again ?”’ he inquired tend- 
erly. 

** Yes, dear; let me go now.”’ 
tained her. 

‘* Wait a moment, mother; there is no hurry 
for Miss Elliott. Stewart gave me some letter you 
had dropped in the carriage. Let me see, where 
it is?’’ He dived into his pockets and soon pro- 
duced it. ‘* Why, it is from Trichy, and I declare 
the seal still unbroken. Do open it, and let me 
see what she says about Frank,”’ 

‘*Won’t it do presently? I am really in a 
hurry to get to Miss Elliott. I will tell you all 
about it at luncheon time.’’ But Guy chose to be 
obstinate. 

‘«T would rather hear it now, please.’’ 

Mrs. Chichester flushed painfully, and her hand 
trembled as she broke the seal, and then she 
handed it to her son. ‘* You may read it for 
yourself, then, Guy.’”’ 

‘© What ! before you have looked at it yourself?’’ 
he returned in some astonishment. ‘‘ I don’t think 
Trichy would care for me to read all her letters. 
Just run over it and tell me the contents.”’ 

Poor Mrs. Chichester! She was hardly mistress 
of herself in this emergency. She adjusted her 
gold eye-glasses with a hand that even her son no- 
ticed shook visibly. Her nervous agitation at- 
tracted Miss Nethecote’s notice. She leant for- 
ward and watched her steadily, and then her face 
suddenly grew troubled. 

‘You used not to be such a slow reader, mo- 
ther; why, you have not turned the first page 
yet,’’ observed Guy, who already repented of the 
delay. 


But he still de- 
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‘* Beatrix’s handwriting is so small and cramped ; 
you make me nervous hurrying me so, Guy.’’ 

‘¢Small and cramped! Why, I can read that 
scrawl from here. Let me see. ‘‘ Yes; Frank 
sends his love, and says he will not fail to execute 
Guy’s commission. There is a dress parade to- 
day, and Captain Stewart and Major Drummond ”’ 
—turn it over—Why, mother, you have got it up- 
side down !’’ 

Guy’s impatient tone did not mend matters. 

‘*T did not know; there is so little light in the 
room,’’ she faltered. 

** So little light !’’ echoed Guy incredulously, 
for the spring sunshine was flooding the little 
room. 

Honor rose from her seat and put herself be- 
tween . them. 

‘*Don’t Guy!’’ I will not have her teased. 
Don’t you see’’ turning to him with a look of 
pain—*‘ can you not see what is the matter ?’’ 

The poor lady stretched out her hands to her 
son. 

‘‘ He does not know. I have tried to keep it 
from him. Guy, my dear boy, you must not be 
impatient with your mother. I cannot see well ; 


I am going blind.”’ 


‘‘Blind!’’ Guy started and turned pale. 
Honor looked pitifully up into his face, as he put 
her aside, and took his poor mother. in his arms. 
What improbable tale was this she was telling him ? 
He looked at her eyes almost angrily ; and then 
he-could not disguise from himself that some film 
seemed gathering over their brown brightness. 
‘« Blind !’’ he repeated ina voice of despair. ‘*O 
mother, mother !’’ The poor fellow could hardly 
contain himself for pity and horror. His heart, 
always tender over misfortune, swelled indignantly 
against this new affliction. 

Mrs. Chichester leant her head against his 
shoulder. The pain of concealment was over; 
her secret was hers no longer. Her son’s arms 
were around her ; she felt almost comforted. She 
cried a little, it is true ; and then yielded herself 
to the sweetness of the consolation. 

Guy’s misery was intense. If he had ever 
cloaked his love under a garb of wilfulness or 
roughness, it stood revealed now; and he knew 
that in her helplessness she would be dearer to him 
than the mother of his youth had been. His sad 
face touched Honor inexpressibly. 

*‘Dear Guy, this blindness may not be irre- 





mediable,’’ she half whispered. But Mrs. Chi- 
chester heard her. 

‘*They think it is cataract. It will be partial 
blindness for a few months, perhaps years, Dr. 
Garnet says. You must not fret about it, Guy. 
I shall get used to it ; and perhaps in a few years, 
if I consent to an operation, my sight may be 
restored to me, if—if—’’ 

‘*If what, darling mother ?”’ 

**If what Dr. Garnet fears does not happen ;’’ 
and in answer to her son’s further questions, she 
admitted that during the past month or two certain 
symptoms had occurred that made the doctor 
hesitate in pronouncing it simple cataract. There 
had been a great deal of pain; and she readily 
acknowledged that the wisest way would be to 
place herself without delay under an experienced 
oculist. 

‘‘We will go to town at once. Mother, you 
have acted wrongly in not telling me before. This 
delay may be fatal.’”’ 

Mrs. Chichester shook her head. 

‘*No, Guy; if my fears be true, no oculist can 
do anything for me. Do not distress yourself, dear. 
The world will not be quite dark to me when you 
are in it. When it grows very hard you must 
help me to bear it ;’’ and she stretched out her 
hands to her son again; but it was not he who 
caught them and pressed them to his breast. 

‘Yes, we will help you, Guy and I. Do not 
cry. You will have two children to love and 
cherish you. I will work for you, and read 
to you, and you shall tell me how to comfort 
you.”’ . 

Was that Honor kneeling at her feet, with 
the tears running down her face? Were those 
Honor’s arms wrapped so tenderly about her? 
Could it be Honor’s voice so broken and full of 
love ? 

‘* You are Guy’s mother, and you shall be mine 
too. Idid not love my own mother more dearly 
than I will love you. When Guy brings me 
home, you will let me be your daughter ?”’ 

‘*My own daughter!’’ And as Honor dried 
the dim eyes on her own handkerchief, and 
kissed the cheek that had grown wan and faded 
lately, Mrs. Chichester’s head dropped upon that 
pure bosom, and she whispered, ‘‘ My God I thank 
Thee for this; for whereas I was blind, now I 
see.”’ And Honor, looking up, read her reward 
in her lover’s eyes. 
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CHAPTER XXII. WILL CASTS IN HIS LOT WITH ST. 

LUKE’S. 

A Few days after the family gathering at 
Nidderdale Cottage, Honor aud Dym were sitting 
together, when William Elliott quietly made his 
appearance. 

It was Dym’s last day at the Cottage. 

On the following afternoon, Mrs. Chichester 
and her son were going up to London, and Honor 
had consented to accompany them. Will had 
promised to take his sister to Ingleside, and 
remain a week with her, and then he would go 
back to St. Luke’s. . 

On the morrow, Humphrey Nethecote would 
‘be left alone. 

A few days only had passed, but already pre- 
parations had been set on foot for the marriage. 
Neither Guy nor Honor was young; their mutual 
affection had been proved without a doubt. In 
this case there was nothing to invite delay; even 
Humphrey could not raise an objection. 

‘* We have already lost six of our best years,’’ 
Guy said to his betrothed; ‘‘and though I am 
lotk to hurry you, Honor, I think we should not 
go far into the seventh.”’ 


‘*T will do as you wish,’’ was her simple answer. 
‘*When you are ready for me, I will come to you. 
I am not strong yet, Dr. Grey says, but I grow 
less weak every day.”’ 

‘* These bleak winds try you,’ 


’ returned Guy, 


fondly. ‘‘The change south will do you good. 
If we set half the London milliners and dress- 
makers to work, do you think you can be ready 
by the middle of May?’’ he added, mischievously. 

He was a little baffled by the smile that accom- 
panied her answer. Of course she would be ready 
for him. Had he bidden her, she would have 
married him in the dress she wore. She would 
have put her hand in his, and followed him 
through the world, if he had asked her. Had she 
not given him her heart—her faithful, sorely-tried 
heart? Had she not elected him king in her 
woman’s kingdom, and could she say him nay in 
in a matter of days and seasons ? 

Dym, who was rather a harsh censor, as most 
young persons are before the knowledge of their 
own angles soften those of other people, felt 
herself a little disappointed in her estimate of 
Miss Nethecote’s character, when she saw the 
earnestness, and even anxiety, with which she 
applied herself to the business of the trousseau. 





She and Mrs. Chichester were from morning to 
night arranging and descanting on the several 
shades of colors and the difference of material. 
Guy used to laugh when he came in to fetch 
Honor for a walk or drive, and found them in the 
thick of an argument between satin and moire- 
antique. Honor would be sitting with bent brows 
over a paper list—for all shopping was to be 
deferred till they got to London—and Mrs. Chi- 
chester, oblivious of the knitting in her lap, would 
be nodding her head and smoothing her dress 
with soft excited fingers, as one article after 
another was specified and checked off. 

‘*Grogram again,’’ Guy would say, with a 
whimsical smile. ‘* What, is it necessary to be 
married in all these dresses, Honor ?’’ 

But Dym, who knew his ways, saw he was not 
ill pleased. 

The girl had her secret grumble out one day, 
when Honor and she were alone, which | was 
seldom enough. Mrs. Chichester was always at 
the Cottage, and Guy came morning, noon and 
night, and woe betide them all if Honor were 
absent or busy; his self-sacrifice would not brook 
her for more than a few hours out of his sight. 
Dym used to pity Honor for having so exacting a 
lover, but in her heart she thought it delightful ; 
could any one be more handsome or chivalrous ? 
she thought. ° 

Humphrey used to quiz them sometimes in his 
slow way; he called them silent and unsociable, 
and in truth they were very quiet lovers. Dym’s 
shrewd girlish eyes read differently. She saw that 
Honor was always grave and preoccupied when 
Guy was not with her; and there was a look in 
Guy’s face, as he followed her slow graceful move- 
ment about’the room, that told Dym she was the 
light of his eyes, and the very joy of his heart. 

Dym had her own code of ideas on the subject 
of lovers, and she chose to consider herself a little 
aggrieved at the fuss and ceremony Honor seemed 
to consider necessary ; not that it was her business 
she told herself. It must be confessed that Dym 
was strangely irritable just now. 

‘*T never can understand the fuss people make 
over weddings and funerals,’’ she said, in her 
quick, dogmatic way, when Honor had asked her 
opinion on some trifle or other. ‘I suppose I 
like feathers and finery as much as women gene- 
rally do, but somehow it seems to take off the 
sacredness of it so.”’ 
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‘*T will decide on having a silver-gray silk ; 
Guy likes it. Yes, I know what you mean,’’ 
looking up. ‘‘ These things seem incongruous 
when you are not inclined for them; but one 
cannot go against custom.”’ 

“‘T never expected to hear that from you, Honor ; 
you are the most unconventional woman I know. 
I should not have thought,’’ hesitating a little, as 
though her words might be considered ungracious, 
‘*that you would care so much for these things, 
especially now.” 

‘Why, it is only now that I have begun to 
care for them. My dear Dym,’’ smiling now as 
she caught sight of Dym’s serious face, ‘‘ it is very 
certain that you have never been in love.’’ 

‘*How can you tell that?’’ returned Dym, 
obstinately. She flushed up as though Honor’s 
words annoyed her. She was subject to all sorts 
of cold and hot fits just now. 

Mr. Chichester made up his mind his little 
friend was capricious, but Will grew more gentle 
with her every day. 

‘Tf you had -been in love you would understand 
why I do care so much. You cannot think the 
pleasure that all this gives me,’’ she went on, 
softly. ‘Don’t you know Guy will see me in all 
these dresses? Have you not found out what a 
critic he is in such a matter ?”’ 

‘* He said once he liked white,’’ observed Dym, 
half to herself. 

‘*T shall have some white dresses certainly, 
evening as well as morning,’’ returned Honor, 
accepting the suggestion with all gravity. ‘I 
have known Guy so long, that I have discovered 
all his favorite shades. Some colors quite hurt 
his eyes. It costs me a little trouble, but I know 
it will gratify him.’’ 

She finished with so sweet a smile that Dym 
felt rebuked for her censoriousness. But not even 
Dym, affectionate and honest-hearted as she was, 
could guess the breadth and depth of a love like 
Honor’s. 

It was just at this juncture that Will entered. 

**I did not expect to find you here, Miss 
Nethecote,’’ he said, with a little surprise, as he 
quietly greeted them both. 

‘*Mr. Chichester has gone to York,’’ returned 
Honor, with the frank blush with which she 
always spoke of him, ‘‘ and it is so bitterly cold 
that I have not ventured to gq up to Ingleside. 
Mrs. Chichester is coming presently, I believe.’’ 





‘© Yes; she has sent her love, and she will be 
with you in an hour or two.”’ 

‘*You are tired,’’ observed Honor, with one 
of her quiet glances, as he drew an easy chair to 
the fire and spread his thin hands over the blaze. 

The corners of Will’s mouth showed the frag- 
ment of a smile. 

‘* Your supposition is correct, Miss Nethecote, 
I am afraid. Your happy valley is not to compare 
with Rasselas’s. I think even exmuz is preferable 
to east wind.”’ 

‘* Ah, it has made your rheumatism worse.’’ 

‘* Nothing’ of which to speak,’’ was the some- 
what comical answer. ‘‘I have only been flagel- 
lated by a scourge at every street corner. I think 
those Greek pagans were to be forgiven for their 
superstition, when they thought a noisy divinity 
was bawling in their ears in an unknown language. 
I wonder if their bones ever ached when they 
worshipped him.”’ 

Honor’s only answer was to pile one fragrant 
pine-knot on another. Will watched the strong 
white hands as they handled the smooth logs so 
deftly. When she had done she still kept the 
place on the rug, looking down on him. 

Most women look better in a sitting than a 
standing attitude; they can walk, but few have 
the art of posing themselves gracefully. Honor 
Nethecote never looked better than she did now; 
her grand figure, drawn to its full height; her 
hands folded before her; the set of her head per- 
fect; but her eyes, how kindly they looked at 
Will! 

‘*Miss Nethecote, why will you make me feel 
so uncomfortable ?’’ Will would have elucidated 
his own words by rising and offering his chair, 
but she stopped him. 

‘*Please do not disturb yourself, I like standing.” 

‘*Well, you have the advantage of me every 
way,’’ returned Will, resignedly, but with a touch 
of gentle sarcasm. ‘‘Jt appears I am to look up 
to you in spite of my efforts to hold my own.’’ 

‘*For shame, Mr. Elliott! Dym, why do you 
let your brother talk so?’’—and there was a 
generous flash in Honor’s eyes. ‘‘ After that I 
must take the lowest seat I can find, to be sure 
that I have brought myself to my proper level.’’ 

‘*Can we always find our level ?’’ returned Will, 
softly. ‘*The ground would have to open, and 
let a few of us sink through it, in that case. 
Perhaps, as I am here to ask your assistance, you 
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had better resume your former commanding posi- 
tion, Miss Nethecote.’’ 

‘* My assistance !’’ with some surprise ; but the 
gentleness of her look added, ‘‘ How can you find 
it in your heart to be so satirical to me!’’ 

‘*Yes, if you will be so good as to give it,”’ 
was the courteous answer. Will was properly 
grave now. 

Honor had beckoned Dym to the cosy-looking 
chair beside her, and Will, shading his eyes from 
the sudden blaze, could see the two upturned faces 
directed towards him with some little anxiety; at 
least, Honor’s looked anxious. Dym hardly knew 
if Will were jesting or in earnest. Evidently Will 
was in no hurry to explain. himself; he leaned 
back in his chair, and his left hand toyed with 
the little gold cross, a gift from Dym, that hung 
suspended to his watch-chain, as he noted the 
pleasantness of the fireside picture; Dym’s sha- 
dowy little face, no longer bright and sparkling, 
and Honor’s fair profile and coronet of ruddy 
brown hair. 

«What is it, Will?’’ asked Dym at last, some- 
what wearily. 

She stirred a little as Will began his subject ; 
Honor listened with grave intentness; she was 
evidently prepared for what he had to say. When 
he had finished, Dym caught her breath, and then 
sat up and looked at him with a moved face 
between laughing and crying. 

‘“SWell, Dym.’”’ 

‘*Oh, Will, is it really true? How kind, how 
generous, of Mr. Chichester! Oh, I am so glad!” 
and the little creature—for she was a little creature 
beside Honor—sprung up from her seat and threw 
her arms around his neck. 

‘¢ Softly, my dear child! Why, what an excited 
Dym it is! We have not talked about it yet ;’’ 
and as Will gently freed himself from her em- 
brace a cloud came over his face that was not lost 
on Honor. 

‘*Dym, dear, I do not think your brother has 
“finished all he has to say.’’ 

‘Of course not. We shall not have finished 
all night long,’’ exclaimed Dym, in the same hys- 
terical voice. ‘‘ Oh, Will, to think you will not 
be worked to death any more at that dreadful old 
St. Luke’s!’’ 

Did Dym guess she had hurt him, that she laid 
her cheek so fondly against his? 

**T could not help it, Will; it is such a great, 





ugly, dingy place, and you never get a moment’s 
rest when you are there.”’ 

Will listens with a curious smile. 

‘*Is it dingy?’’ he wonders. There are wide 
street-corners, where the sweet air blows straight 
from Hampstead and Highgate; there are patches 
of green to be seen between the houses; when he 
walks up the street, the children look at the bowed 
figure and the bright, kindly eyes, and smile and 
curtsey; the women come to the door with rough 
neighborly greeting; and even the sweep in Para- 
dise-row pulls a grimy forelock as he passes. He 
has friends among them—many and many a one. 
It is not all ragsand filth and wretchedness. How 
many life-histories he has conned among then— 
noble ones some of them—that would put to 
shame the most exciting fiction ever written! 
Humble heroes and heroines in real life, with un- 
washed faces perhaps, with rough knobby hands, 
with threadbare coats and patched gowns. Will 
knows them all ; he has sat among them and given 
them the right hand of fellowship often and often. 

Will likes to see the children he has baptized 
growing up about him; he gathers the bigger ones 
around him on Sunday afternoons, and tells them 
Bible stories—childish histories of Joseph and 
Samuel and Timothy. Little Dick Maynard thinks 
he would like to be Samuel best—Samuel’s little 
coat, the altar lights, the swaying censers, Eli’s 
hoary head, the hush, the mystery, the soft color- 
ing, have wrought a vast impression on the crip- 
pled boy. Dick rehearses it all in the little garret 
when he and his family of linnets are alone. 
‘¢When I grow up I mean to. be a prophet,’’ says 
Dick, with a flicker of his sandy eyebrows. 

Poor little childish dreamer! The linnets sing 
on in their cage; the crutches are propped against 
the wall; the dust gathers on the accordion ; 
Dick’s little worn cap hangs against the door. 
Where is Dick himself? Ask the childless parents 
as they gather around their empty hearth; ask 
stalwart Richard Maynard, who took the loss of 
his crippled boy so ill that his honest heart nearly 
broke under it; ask Susan, wiping the tears with 
her apron from her comely face, as Guy Chiches- 
ter puts the same question. 

‘*Dead and gone, sir. 


After what happened 
he just fretted his dear self away ; took on and 
pined like double his years. Those are his birds, 


sir. Richard will not let any one clean them 
but himself. And there are his schoo!-books, writ- 
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ten so prettily; he was a rare scholar when Mr. 
Elliott learnt him. Going, sir? Ah, well, there 
isn’t much to detain you here now!’’ and Susan 
wipes some more tears away as Guy Chichester 
goes out of the door. 

All sorts of thoughts come into Will’s mind as 
Dym nestles at his side, and Honor sits thought- 
fully gazing into the fire; and he rouses himself 
with difficulty and looks at his sister. 

‘*T was afraid you would take it in this way, 
Dym.”’ 

“‘ Afraid ! why, dear ?”’ 

‘*T might have known you would be glad for 
me to leave St. Luke’s. Perhaps I ought not to 
have told you, but I want you to advise me; you 
—and you too,’’ looking at Honor. 

Miss Nethecote seemed a little disturbed. 

‘* Surely you cannot doubt what our advice will 
be! But then,’’ breaking into a little smile, 
‘* we are not disinterested.”’ 

** You would have me accept the squire’s offer ?”’ 

** Have you any objection, Mr. Elliott ?”’ 

‘* Pardon me, that is begging the argument. I 
mean, do I dare to hope that I should be welcome 
among you, in spite of my infirmities ?”’ 

Miss Nethecote leant towards him and stretched 
out her hand. 

‘* More welcome than I dare to tell you. Come 
and we will prove it, Mr. Elliott.’’ 

‘* Thanks,’’ replied Will, hastily, as he returned 
the cordial pressure; ‘‘I may hope, then, that 
you will be my friend in this matter, Miss Nethe- 
cote ?”’ 

** Most surely,’’ the touched gravity of her face 
bearing witness to her words. 

‘¢Then may I ask you not to add one iota of 
your persuasion to this, but to help this poor 
child to see it in another light, and to soften the 
squire’s disappointment if I feel bound to refuse 
his goodness?” 

‘* Will, you are not serious !’’ exclaimed Dym, 
starting from her kneeling posture. 

‘*Sit down again, Dym, and answer me a 
question. Do you wish this for your sake, or 
mine ?”’ 

‘*For both our sakes. Oh, Will, how can you 
think I could be so selfish as only to think of 
myself! Of course it would be delightful to live 
with you, and do everything for you.’’ She went 
‘on rather less soberly. ‘* We could have the very 
cottage that we planned to live in; there is one 





to let in the village; such a tiny place! with a 
honeysuckle over the porch, and a strip of garden 
in front ; there is a little room looking on to the 
weir, where you could write your sermon; and 
such a beautiful rowan tree over the gate !’’ 

Will shivered, rowan and rowan berries always 
reminded him of his dream. ‘It is all very 
pretty, Dym, and very inviting, but your cottage 
wants something else.’’ 

*¢ What is that ?’’ 

‘* A quiet conscience.”’ 

‘¢ Nonsense, Will.’’ 

‘Ah, but it does. The little room looking 
over the weir may be well enough, but how am I 
to get my sermons written, if Iam not to practice 
what I preach ?”’ 

‘‘«Dym does not understand you,’’ observed 
Honor. She had not once taken her eyes off the 
brother and sister ; she began to apprehend Will’s 
meaning—he was nerving himself for a refusal. 

‘‘But she will try to understand me, will she 
not ?”’ was the gentle answer. ‘‘I know how you 
would like that cottage, Dym ; and it is just that 
that makes it so hard to decide. I know, too, 
that for some things it would be better tor you to 
come to me when you leave Ingleside.’’ 

‘*You think, then, she must leave it,’’ in- 
terrupted Miss Nethecote, but her color rose with 
the question. 

‘“<Yes,’’ returned Will, looking at her. ‘I 
know what your generous purpose is, Miss Nethe- 
cote, but it will not answer. Dym feels it too; 
she has told me that when you come as mistress 
to Ingleside, her work there will be over.’’ 

‘*I thought, perhaps—’’ but there Honor hesi- 
tated, and again Will gave her one of his mild 
glances. 

‘¢I can interpret your thoughts better than you 
can,’’ he said, cheerfully. ‘‘I know you too well 
to fear you will do the injustice to either her or 
yourself to allow ‘her to take a daughter’s place at 
Ingleside ; your very love to your future husband 
insures your devotion to his mother.”’ 

‘« How well you read me!’’ returned Honor— 
and this time the frank eyes were swimming in 
tears; ‘‘this is what I wish—what I have desired 
with all my heart to do, only I cannot bear that 
Dym should be banished.”’ 

‘*She will not be banished from your love, 
Miss Nethecote. I know Dym well enough to be 
sure she would not willingly usurp your place ; 
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and knowing this, it does seem hard to send her 
out into the world again.”’ 

‘*T am older and wiser now. I can work,’’ 
interrupted Dym, proudly. Will passed his hand 
over the soft hair with a caressing gesture. 

‘“*You will work, and bravely too, dear. I 
have never doubted your courage, Dym; but you 
will think me hard for all that.” 

‘<T do not understand you, certainly,’’ was the 
uncompromising answer-—Dym’s heart was grow- 
ing a little sore and angry over Will’s strange 
hesitation—‘‘ when we have always wished to live 
together, when you have so often been lonely and 
wanted me.”’ 

‘‘T shall always want you, Dym, darling. I 
wish I could take you back to St. Luke’s with me 
now’’—but a strange earnestness coming into his 
voice—‘‘ my heart fails me when I think of leaving 
my work.”’ 

Dym did not answer; and he went on: *‘I am 
not fit for new places. I am a poor creature, 
Dym, and the old grooves fit me best; the time 
has gone by,’’ he went on more hurriedly, ‘‘when 
I should have been happy in this dream-cottage 
of ours. I should like to have you near me, but 
I should be restless without my work. Granted 
that the strain is great, that I have too much to 
do at St. Luke’s, it is better to wear out than 
rust out—as I should do here.”’ 

‘¢For shame, Will ; rust out among your friends 
and in this lovely place !”’ 

Will shook his head sadly. 

‘*Even here; the worn-out hack runs best in 
its old traces. You want to turn me out to grass, 
Dym, and I[ have no appetite for it ; even the weir 
and the honeysuckle will be less sweet to me than 
the children’s faces in the dingy streets you hate.”’ 

** Will, is this your only reason ?”’ 

Perhaps Dym’s question was abrupt, for Will’s 
pale face grew a little paler over it. 

‘*If I have other reasons—good only to myself 
—my child must trust me with them,”’ he returned, 
quietly. ‘*They lie between me and my con- 
science. Will you try not to think me too hard, 
Dym, because I have refused to share with you 
the only little gleam of sunshine that has fallen 
across our path? Will you forgive and trust me 
still that I am doing the right thing, though you 
do not know all my reasons ?”’ 

It must have been a sullen nature that could 
have resisted that pleading voice. Dym could 


, 





not. ‘‘I have nothing to forgive; you are always 
right, Will,’’ faltered the little sister; but evidently 
the struggle was a hard one, for as he stooped 
down and kissed her she suddenly caught her 
hands from his and sprang away; and Honor 
could hear a low sob as the door closed behind her. 

Wili rose as though to follow her, and then he 
sat down again. 

‘¢ She is a dear good child,’’ he murmured, and 
his tone was full of pain. ‘* Miss Nethecote, you 
will keep your promise, you will try to comfort 
for her disappointment, and help Mr. Chichester 
to see this in its true light ?’’ 

**T will try, but I am rather doubtful of my 
success. If you knew how he has set his heart on 
this—he and all of us!” 

‘<It does me good to hear it. When I go back 
to St. Luke’s it will be sweet to remember that 
you all wished me to come among you. Believe 
me I am not ungrateful—you do not think me 
so?” hesitating, as though for her to speak. 

‘**No, not ‘ungrateful ; no one who knows you 
could entertain such a thought for a moment ; but 
I think you are wrong.”’ 

‘In what?’’ returned Will, with a sudden flush. 

‘“*Do you need to ask the question ?’’ she re- 
plied, looking at him with eyes full of kindness. 
‘We are your friends, and yet you deny us your 
confidence. You are in trouble; you have some 
secret fear or anxiety upon you; rather than tell 
us, you will go back to St. Luke’s and bear it 
alone. Is this fair, is this kind, Mr. Elliott ?’’ 

For one moment the thought crossed Will’s 
mind‘ that he would partially unburden himself to 
this large-hearted woman, who looked at him 
with such honest eyes, whose voice was so full of 
sympathy ; but the next minute he rejected it with 
scorn: it was weak, cowardly; he knew enough 
of Miss Nethecote’s benevolent nature to be sure 
it would cast a shadow over her brightness, she 
was so pitiful over any sort of suffering. 

‘* Some walk in sunshine, and some in shadow, 
each in his own path; it will not lighten the bur- 
den because I shift it off on other shoulders,’’ 
thought Will. 

‘* Will you trust me?’’ she repeated, coming a 
little closer to him. 

‘‘ITcannot,’’ replied poor Will; his head drooped 
on his breast, a sudden pain tortured the poor 
heart. Was this the end of it all—had he been 
wrong—was it all a mistake? Who knows? 
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‘* At least you will let us do all we can for 
you?’’ pleaded Honor. ‘*‘ When I was sick, you 
visited me; when I was unhappy, you consoled 
me; it is you to whom we owe our happiness. 
Guy and I will never forget that.’’ 

“*T only did my duty,’’ responded Will, sadly ; 
‘‘it was one more to whom to minister. You 
have your life before you, Miss Nethecote—I told 
you so then.’? He paused—some change came 
over his face, some strange energy into his voice 
—and as she was about to speak, with some sud- 
den impulse he turned and blessed her as she 
stood. 

The rooms at Nidderdale Cottage were empty 
when Humphrey came back to them the next 
evening. Will had taken his sister up to Ingle- 
side, and he and Dym were having a quiet time 
together. 

Dym secretly reproached herself for not enjoy- 
ing it more; in spite of her efforts the week wore 
slowly away. Will was all that she could wish ; 
he drove out with her, walked with her up and 
down the sunny terraces, read and talked to her, 
but still there was something wanting. Reading 
and conversation had lost their flavor; strange 
silences fell between this brother and sister, who 
had hitherto been all in all to each other. In 
Dym’s manner there was a little reserve, a slight 
infusion of gravity. Will’s gentleness could not 
lay the uneasy spirit. Will, as he looked at her, 
sometimes feared that something had quelled the 
sweet buoyancy of her spirits forever. 

What was it? I wonder if Dym could have 
answered? A secret dispensation troubled her 
serenity. Was she sick or unhappy, that this 
sudden loathing had come upon her? You may 
be sure that Will dealt tenderly with the girl’s 
soreness and irritability. Had her faith in him 
received a shock? did she distrust the kindness 
that had refused to make a home for her ? 

Will could not tell; they had never referred to 
the conversation they had had at the Cottage. 
Dym talked little about St. Luke’s; she listened 
patiently, but without interest, when Will told 
her about the new schools that Mr. Chichester 
had promised to build, and how, when the vicar- 
age was finished, he was to have rooms in it, and 
live with Mr. Benedict, who was a childless 
widower. 

‘*T shall be quite rich then,’’ observed Will, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Fifty pounds a year more, and no 





rent to pay. You will come and stay with me 
then, Dym, weeks and weeks at a time. You know 
Mr. Benedict will be glad to have you for your 
own sake as well as mine. His sister, Mrs. Mus- 
grave, comes to him for months together.’’ 

“Yes, Will,’’ returned Dym languidly ; come 
to him—of course she would come to him. She 
looked at Will with puzzled eyes when he asked 
how soon she would have to leave Ingleside. 
How could she know? There were all sorts of 
plans revolving in Mr. Chichester’s mind, Dym 
believed ; something was said of his taking Honor 
away for a long time. Honor wanted to see 
Rome and Switzerland; and then Dr. Grey had 
spoken of a winter at Mentone; it might be that 
she would be still at Ingleside for months. 

‘*T am glad to hear it,’’ was Will’s reply. But 
there was the same dull, puzzled look in Dym’s 
dark eyes; was she glad too? perhaps so. It had 
come to this, that the very stones of Ingleside 
were dear to her; that she would rather stay there 
in the empty, solitary rooms than leave it for 
another place. 

Dym had her visitings of compunction after 
Will had left her: after all, had she treated him 
kindly? 

She came out and fingered his wraps with little 
cold hands when the carriage drove around to take 
him to the station, and then busied herself with 
the parcels of sandwiches the housekeeper had 
thoughtfully sent up as ‘provision for the journey. 

‘*T suppose you send your love to Dick?’’ in- 
quired Will, as he invested himself with some 
difficulty into his great-coat. 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ she returned, bursting into tears. 
Oh, why had she been so hard and disagreeable 
to him? He was everything to her—father and 
mother and sister and brother in one; he had 
never thwarted her, never spoken unkindly to her 
all her life long, and yet how often she had been 
cross with him ! 

‘“Take care of yourself. I cannot bear you 
to go. Promise me you will come and see me 
again,’’ she sobbed, clinging to him. 

Will looked at her in a little surprise, but he 
was kinder than ever, Dym thought in her peni- 
tence. She stood at the door waving her hand 
and trying to smile as the carriage rolled down 
the sweep; he could see the flutter of her gray 
dress on the terrace long after he was down the 
hill; the sun was shining on the vicarage walls as 
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he passed, on the gay beds of crocuses, on the 
green meadows with their clumps of alders and 
small black cattle ; the mill-wheel was whirring as 
he passed, and two of the miller’s rosy-faced 
daughters were gathering up the piles of sweet, 
sun-dried linen; down by the river there was 
shadow and coolness; the water came frothing 
over the great stones; above was a gray sweep 
with a dull brightness on it ; there was the cottage 
with the porch and the rowan tree ; aad then Will 
folded his arms and looked no more. 

Dym had a long cheerful letter before many 
days were over. Will spoke as though he were 
glad to be back at his work again; he was better 
and stronger, his long rest had refreshed him; he 
was ready to throw himself heart and soul into his 
labors. Every one had welcomed him, from Dick, 
who had composed a new tune on the occasion, 
to old crossed-grained Widow Bates, who had 
actually scolded him in one breath for gadding 
about, and then told him he was a ‘‘sight good 
for sore eyes.’’ Will had seen his Birsiwith friends 
twice ; Mr. Chichester had made one of his head- 
long descents on St. Luke’s, and had carried him 
off, in spite of his entreaties to the contrary, to 


the pleasant Kensington house where they had 
established themselves. 


It was an artist’s house, Will told her; a sun- 
shiny old place, with a long narrow lawn and a 
cedar tree, with curious landing-places, and odd- 
shaped rooms full of he@vy carved furniture; the 
studio opened out of the drawing-room, where 
they took their coffee. Will from his seat had a 
strange vista before him, the suits of armor, velvet 
doublets, tall goblets of red Venetian glass, sun- 
shine, fencing foils, a statue or two, yards and 
yards of finished and unfinished paintings. 

Will put in a little bit of painting himself very 
prettily ; he made Dym see it all. Honor in her 
white dress standing against the crimson drapery ; 
Guy leaning negligently against a bust of Pallas 
Athene; Mrs. Chichester in her brocade and 
ruffles, sitting so erect in her high-backed chair. 
“Miss Nethecote sang to us, she has a beautiful 
voice, mellow and rich. I liked to hear Chiches- 
ter’s grand bass chiming in now and then,’’ wrote 
Will. Dym put down the letter with a little sigh. 
How plainly she could see it all! There was 
a pleasant perfumy sweetness about the picture ; 
there must have been tulips in the tall Venetian 
glasses ; little spots of violet fragrance, dotted 





here and there about the room; the window 
would be open, and reflect the shadow of the 
cedar. Dym could almost hear the short racy 
sentences scattered broadcast from behind the bust 
of Pallas Athene, and Honor’s voice chiming like 
silver bells. 

One day they had all come down to St. Luke’s, 
almost taking Will’s breath away. Paradise row 
had never known such an excitement as when 
Mrs. Tressilian’s fine carriage had put them down 
and rolled away. One little urchin had cried 
** Hurra!’’ when Jeames, in his plush and powder 
had clambered up beside his friend, the coachman. 
Poor little man! even the smart hammercloth was 
a mystery and astonishment. The horses curvetted 
as grandly as the pony in the circus, Dick con- 
fided to his mother afterwards. One may imagine 
with what feelings Dick clutched his crutches and 
shuffled away as the ta!l lady with the kind eyes 
came up the steps; even Mrs. Chichester’s white 
curls were alarming. Dick’s accordion sounded 
a few terrified notes as it rolled down into the 
area, 

**TIs Mr. Elliott at home, my little man? There’s 
a bright sixpence for you. Surely you have not 
forgotten your old friend ?”’ , 

Dick’s bright eyes dance delightedly as they go 
into the narrow passage. ‘‘ Was it for this he 
refused to come to us?’’ thinks Honor. 

There is the open door, the bending figure over 
his books; a little, fiendish-looking, dusky kitten 
squatting at his elbow. How small and dingy it 
is! Flower-pots and books, shouting children, 
and dullness. Will pushes back his hair with a 
little bewilderment, as Mrs. Chichester’s white 
curls and Honor’s beautiful face come within the 
radius of his vision. 

‘*Ah, ha! we have caught you,”’ cries Guy, 
taking him by the shoulders. ‘‘ The spider in 
his den—the student at his books. Do the in- 
habitants of Kentish-town understand the mystery 
of five o’clock tea, I wonder? We have come to 
tea—my mother and Honor and I—and we want 
you to show us St. Luke’s and the new vicarage, 
and the site for the schools—to do the honors of 
Kentish-town, in fact.’’ 

Will tries hard to wake out of his bewilderment 
as he shuts up Hooker’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Polity.”’ 
Will Mrs. Maynard’s kettle be boiling? Has she 
teacups and saucersenough? He remembers guilt- 
ily that, in a moment of weakness, he had given 
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his afternoon portion of milk to the thirsty kitten. 
But Mrs. Maynard had two capital ingredients in 
her character—resources and ideas. Will won- 
ders mildly as all manner of good things group 
themselves on the tables; milk—no, it is actually 
cream, cool Devonshire butter—a crusty loaf, a 
very chef-d’ euvre of bakery, tea cakes and mar- 
malade, even a few pink prawns reposing on green 
leaves. Worthy Mrs. Maynard gives a little nod 
of triumph as she leaves the room; and Will 
blesses her in his heart. Honor takes her place, | 
and makes tea with her usual quiet grace; the rest | 
gather around the table; the kitten finds its way | 
to Guy’s knee, and is petted and christened | 
**Demon”’ on the spot. This is better than the | 
studio at Kensington, Will thinks; his worn face 
—and Honor thinks it is paler and more worn 
since she saw it last—lights up at the sight of 
these dear people gathered areund his little table. 
How happy they all are! what a running fire of 
wit and raillery from Guy! He is full of mischief 
to-night ; he rails a little on the subject of Honor’s 
finery; he declares that half the shopwomen in 
London are engaged on that fabulous trousseau. 
Honor bears it well; the bright smiling eyes enjoy 








the fun, but in Will’s opinion she, looks just a 
trifle jaded. 

‘¢ We shall all be glad when we get back,’’ she 
says, when Will hints at this; ‘shopping and | 
sight-seeing are very tiring things. Mrs, Tressilian | 
has taken us to the theatre twice ; Mrs. Chichester 
likes it, and so Guy thinks we ought to go.”’ 


Mr. Chichester took Will aside before their 
visit was over. ‘* We have been to the oculist,’’ 
he says. ‘‘ After all, it isa simple cataract; the 
pain was merely a little local inflammation ; she 
has caught cold, he says. But there is no doubt 
that it has made great progress ; she can scarcely 
see at all—less than we thought. Mr. Paget 
thinks that in a few months both eyes will be 
ready for couching.”’ 

If Mrs. Chichester be more blind, Will thinks, 
she has never looked more cheerful. The most 
perfect understanding seemed to prevail between 
the three. Guy’s manners were denuded of their 
little roughnesses; Mrs. Chichester turned her 
face oftenest to her son ; but she seemed to depend 
most on Honor. It was Honor who laid aside 
her wraps, smoothed out the soft curls, and hovered 
around her with a thousand nameless attentions ; 
Honor who sat beside her, and talked to her while 
the others discussed some parish news; Honor 
who seemed to anticipate every want before it 
could be named. 

Did Guy notice this devotion? Will saw him 


| watching them once, while he was detailing a 
/new scheme of the vicar’s; something soft and 


luminous came into Guy’s eyes, and then the two 
men looked at each other. 

They had no need to speak. ‘‘Can any one 
be like her? Am I not blessed beyond my 
deserts ?’’ Guy’s eyes seemed to say, and Will 
smiled an assent. Each understood the other’s 
thought as well as if expressed in words. 
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Woutps’t thou make thy poor life glorious; 
Climb. the mountains as they rise; 

Sweep the heavens from their summits, 
Crowd the god-light in thine eyes. 


Tread life’s darkest depths as gladly, 
Though nor sun nor stars may shine, 
And the elements all madly 
Rush to crush thee and combine. 





From the grave of hope, from ashes 
Of a life burnt to despair, 

She shall rise to woo and bless thee— 
Charity, divinely fair. 


She shall twine her arms about thee, 
Turn thy sadness and thy tears 

Into nameless joys and beauty, 
Love thee through the endless years. 
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Charles Carroll of Carrollton.—We are indebted to 
Robert Coulton Davis, Ph.G., for the privilege of making 


| 


the accompanying engraving of the medal engraved and | 


struck at the United States Mint, Philadelphia, in com- | 


memoration of the entrance of Mr. Carroll upon his ninetieth 
year, September 20th, 1826. It was presented in 1867, by 
Charles Carroll McTavish, grandson of Mr, Carroll, to Col- 
onel M. J. Cohen, who subsequently presented it to Mr. 
Davis. Mr. Davis has the medal in bronze and in silver. 
The portrait upon the medal, it will be seen, differs from 
both of the portraits in the December MONTHLY, pages 
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404 and 405, and we know of no other which it resem- 
bles. Mr. Davis thinks the medal portrait must be accurate 
because it was executed by Christian Gobrecht, the well- 
known die engraver of the Mint for many years, and Mr. 
McTavish in a note to Mr. Gobrecht, wrote: ‘ The impres- 
sions of the dies you sent me were very much admired by 
every one at a dinner given on the birthday of my grand- 
father, and pronounced excellent. Mr. R. Gilmore says the 
execution of it is superior to the one he had executed in 
Europe.” 

We are also favored by Mr. Davis with the original letter 
which we copy herewith; it is intensely interesting as evincing 
the piety and patriotism of Mr. Carroll in his old age, traits 
which were conspicuous throughout his life. It is also 
valuable as containing testimony corroborative of Jefferson, 
that the Declaration was signed by the members before the 


engrossing and formal signing of the 2d of August. Written | 


in his ninetieth year, it rests upon the memory of an aged 
man, and would not be strong original evidence; but it is 
strong as corroborating Mr, Jefferson’s “ Notes.” 
Dear Sir 
1826 July 19% Doughoragan 
I received the 17." your friendly letter of the 14" instant. 
as I am fast approaching to the last scene which will put an 
end to all earthly cares, & concerns, I am looking to that 
state from which all care, all solicitude and all the passions, 
which agitate mankind, are excluded—Revelation instructs 








us that eternal happiness, or eternal misery will be the 
destiny of man in the life to come, the most pious the most 
exemplary have trembled at the thought of the dreadful 
alternative: oh! what will be the fate of those, who little 
think of it, or thinking, square not their actions accordingly 

Though I disapproved of M*. Jefferson’s administration, 
& was dissatisfied with a part of M'™. Adam’s, both un- 
questionably greatly contributed to the Independence of this 
country; their services should be remembered, and their 
errors forgotten & forgiven 

This evening I am going to Baltimore to attend tomcrrow 
the procession & ceremonies to be 
paid to the memories and services 
of those praised & dispraised Presi- 
dents. 

The Baron de Montreiul & his 
family are now here—they are in- 
deed amiable & we are all delighted 
with their manners, ease affability 
and cheerfulness when they return 
to France the society at Washington 
will feel the loss. 

I was not in Congress when the 
vote of Independence was taken 
as soon as I took my seat I signed 
that important declaration which 
has thus far produced, & I hope 
will perpetuate the happiness of 
these States—you say you should be happy to see me; why 
then do you not come to see me the distance is not great, 
and you are young comrared with me I shall always be 
happy to see you at this my summer & autumnal residence 
Wishing you health & happiness I remain 

Dear Sir y* friend & hum Ser’ 
Cu CARROLL OF CARROLLTON. 
To Charles H Wharton Esq 
city of 
Washington 

The Maryland Historical Society has republished Charles 
Carroll’s Diary of his visit to Canada with the’\Congressional 
Commission in 1775, edited by Brantz Mayer. 


or THE 


Dr. Allison’s School, Thunder Hill, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania.—In a foot-note to the article under the 
title “ Henry Laurens vs. Charles Thomson” (Vol. VI., page 
264), it is stated that according to Henry Simpson, the 
academy of Rev. Francis Allison was at Thunder iiill, 
Maryland, while Dr. Sprague places it at New London, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania. 

The explanation of this seeming discrepancy is this: In 
1741 Mr. Allison established his celebrated school on a farm 
owned by him and where he resided, in New London Town- 
ship, Chester County, Pennsylvania. This locality was then 
and has been ever since known as Thunder Hill. At the 
time the school was in operation at Thunder Hill, the line 
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between Pennsylvania and Maryland was unascertained and | “L’Arc de Triomphe de 1’Etoile,’”’ Paris.—Mr. 


in dispute, and the Maryland surveyors frequently came into 
Pennsylvania and laid out lands for persons who claimed 
under Maryland rights, and the same thing was done by the 
Proprietaries of Pennsylvania in what is now Maryland. 
The lands at Thunder Hill were surveyed under a Maryland 
claim, and hence were said to be in Maryland; but by the 
subsequent running of Mason and Dixon’s line they were 
found to be in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Allison maintained his school at Thunder Hill until 
his removal to Philadelphia in 1752, when it was transferred 
to Rev. Alexander McDowell, by whom it was afterwards 





Thompson, in his paper on “‘ The Moorish Empire in Spain,” 
alludes to this celebrated triumphal arch of Napoleon, and 
we give herewith a good picture thereof, as also of the 
“Arco della Pace,” at Milan. The great Napoleon having 
made his famous road across the Alps at the Pass of the 
Simplon, ordered the latter magnificent arch to be erected 
at its southern, or Italian, terminus, in commemoration of his 
great achievement, and named it in token that the achieve- 
ment was one of peace rather than of war; but before he 
had completed it the great man had fallen and the territory 
having come into Austrian control, the Austrian emperor 











“TL? ARC DE TRIOMPHE DE L’ETOILE,”’ PARIs. 


taken to Newark, Delaware, where it became the foundation 
of Delaware College. While the school was under the 
charge of Mr. Allison, it had as pupils many who afterwards 
became distinguished in public life. Among these, besides 
Charles Thomson, Secretary of the Continental Congress, 
may be mentioned Dr. John Ewing, Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Dr. David Ramsay, the historian; Dr. 
Hugh Williamson, author of a History of North Carolina and 
other works; Rev. Dr. Tames Latta, Rev. Dr. Matthew 
Wilson, and three Signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence: Governor Thomas McKean, George Read and James 
Smith, J. SmirH FuTHey. 


VoL. VIIL.—s 





ordered the completion of the superb work of art, making it 
commemorative of Austrian prowess and of his own good 
fortune. It was completed in 1838, is wholly of white 
marble and is unrivalled for beauty and elegance by any of 
the larger triumphal arches of Rome, or by the Parisian 
Arch “de Etoile.” There are several large and handsome 
arches in and near Paris, erected by Napoleon to celebrate 
his great triumphs, but ‘* L’Arc de Triomphe de 1’Etoile’’ is 
the largest and most superb of them all; it forms a mass 
about a hundred and fifty feet wide by seventy-three in 
depth, and a hundred and sixty in height. There is great 
simplicity of form, on account of the outline being unbroken 
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by columns and projecting entablatures. There is one large 
arch running east and west, and a smaller one running north 
and south; the large arch is nearly fifty feet wide, a hundred 
high, and seventy-three deep; the smaller is sixty feet high 
by about half as broad. There are no columns or pilasters, 
but the surfaces are richly covered with sculpture. The 


entablature has the extraordinary depth of twenty-three feet ; 

















er 


** ARCO DELLA PACE,” AT MILAN. 


the frieze is covered with sculpture in relief; the mouldings 
of the cornice, archivolts, and imposts, are richly carved ; 
the soffits of the archivolts and vaults are panelled and laid 
out in sunken compartments, and the piers are covered with 
wreaths and inscriptions. On the east and west fronts, cn 
either side of the arch, is a colossal group of sculpture nearly 
sixty feet in height, and comprising figures twenty feet in 
height. 

George Clinton.—It is eminently proper that the biogra- 
phies prepared by the Congress of American Authors which 
are to remain the standard authorities on the subjects of 
which they treat, should, before final publication, undergo 
thorough scrutiny. It was with the intention of having my 
sketch of Clinton freely criticised before its crystallization 
into book form, that I sent it to PoTrreR’s AMERICAN 
MonTHLy. I am accordingly glad to have the views of 
such an accomplished and discriminating critic as Colonel 
Etting upon the article in question; for everything that 
emanates from his pen must be read with interest and respect. 
Colonel Etting says, “I must request Mr. Stone to give us 
his authority for his statement that his [Mr. Clinton’s] in- 
fluence upon that body [the Continental Congress], in 
moulding its sentiments and directing its action, has never 
received the recognition which it deserves.” 

In reply, I would say, that I think my view of the 
influence of Clinton in the Continental Congress is just. He 
was a violent Whig, as I know from a careful examination 














of the complicated proceedings of the New York Assembly 
in the early part of 1775. Indeed, Clinton’s views were so 
strcng and pronounced that my statement is a very safe one 
to make, 

2d. In regard to voting for Independence, I am free to 
edmit that I followed, too blindly perhaps, Drake; and my 
expression “ voted for,’’ should be changed to favored inde- 

pendence, for, as before hinted, this, 
in my judgment, he most certainly 
did. 
3d. As for the invasion of New 
York, Colonel Etting seems to 
understand me to say that it pre- 
vented Clinton’s voting for In“e- 
pendence, whereas I meant to say 
only that it prevented Clinton’s 
being present at the signing of the 
Declaration by the general body 
of the members, which I suppose 
is true. 
4th. The phrase, “and in May, 
1775,” should have, as the Editor of 
the MONTHLY suggested in the Sep- 
tember number, the word “ and” 
transposed to the end thus, “in 
May 1775, and favored.” 
5th. Regarding Colonel Etting’s 
allusions to the apparent lukewarm- 
ness of New York State, such is not 
the case. The Continental Congress 
resolved on May 15th, 1776, to re- 
commend all the Colonies to adopt 
new forms of government. This was tantamount to declar- 
ing Independence. The New York delegates, on June 
8th, 1776, wrote to the New York Provincial Congress to 
ascertain its sentiments on the question of Independence which 
was expected to come up shortly in Congress. Meanwhile, 
Sir William Howe arrived at Sandy Hook, June 25th, 1776. 
An immediate attack on the City of New York was ex- 
pected. The New York Provincial Congress made Wash- 
ington a sort of dictator to defend the colony. About this 
time a new Provincial Congress was elected. 

The day the new Provincial Congress was chosen is said 
to have been June roth. It was elected for the express 
purpose of acting on the question of Independence, as the 
previous one did not consider itself authorized so to do. 

The old Provincial Congress seems to have continued 
sitting for some days after the new one was elected, but of 
course can be excused for not authorizing the delegates in 
the Continental Congress to vote for Independence. They 
purposely left it to the new Provincial Congress, which 
opened at White Plains July 8th, 1776, and which, on the 
very next day, passed UNANIMOUSLY a resolution approving 
the Declaration of Independence. The fact upon which 
Colonel Etting lays so much stress—that the New York 
delegates in the Continental Congress were not the voters of 
the adhesion of New York State—is a purely private and 
local affair between them and the New York Provincial 
Congress. Nor does it in the slightest degree affect the 
question of the wi//ingness of New York to declare itself 
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independent. There was very little Toryism that dared to 
show itself to the public at this late date. Most of the lead- 
ing New York loyalists had either left the State or were hid- 
ing. Indeed, as a matter of fact, New Yorkers were as 
nearly unanimous at the time as New Jersey or Pennsylvania.! 
Finally, when the vote was taken for formal Independence, 
the New York delegates who for local reasons could not 
act for their State, were probably better disposed than those 
of Pennsylvania, who could act and yet were intending to 
vote four against Independence and three for it—and it was 
only by great persuasion that two of the four were induced to 
absent themselves so as to turn the minority into a majority. 
WixuiaM L. Srone. 


The Expeditions of George Rogers Clark.—eply of 
William Wirt Henry to Samuel Evans.—I would not again 
appear in your columns in reply to Mr. Samuel Evans, upon 
his claim that Pennsylvanians composed part of the command 
of Colonel Clark in his expedition to the Northwest in 1778, 
had not Mr. Evans published in your November number the 
roll of Captain James Willing’s company, with a certificate of 
Captain Robert George that part of them joined the service 
of Virginia in the Illinois department. Mr. Evans states that 
this company was composed of marines from Pennsylvania, 
and would make the impression that they shared the dangers, 
and were entitled to share the honors, of Clark’s expedition. 
I find that this company was in the United States service, and 
composed part of Colonel Daniel Brodhead’s command sta- 
tioned at Pittsburg. 

Mr. Bancroft, in the sixth volume of the last edition of his 
History, page 192, states that this company was composed 
partly of Pennsylvanians, and was partly filled up by enlist- 
ments as they went down the river after leaving Pittsburg. 

I can, however, admit Mr. Evans’s statement that it was a 
Pennsylvania company,‘and am prepared to demonstrate that 
they were entitled to none of the glory accorded to Clark’s 
command in his famous expedition. 

Let me briefly recall the main incidents of this expedition, 
as related by Clark himself: On the 18th of January, 1778, 
he left Williamsburg with a commission from the Governor 
to raise a force within the borders of Virginia with which to 
attack the British posts in the Northwest. He proceeded to 
the western frontier of the State for this purpose, but meeting 
with considerable opposition, more particularly in the territory 
in dispute between Virginia and Pennsylvania, he de._rmined 
to push on with the men he could raise in West Augusta, and 
with three companies he arriyed at the falls of the Ohio 
(Louisville) in May. Here he encamped on an island, and, 
having been joined by Captain Montgomery with a few Ken- 
tuckians (Kentucky then being part of Virginia), he drilled 
his little army. 

On the 26th of June, 1778, he set out from this point to 
attack Kaskaskia, his whole force consisting, as he expressly 
States, “only of four companies, commanded by Captains 
John Montgomery, Joseph Bowsian, Leonard Helms and 
William Harrod.” (See “ Dillon’s History of Indiana,” page 


1 In this connection, the reader will recall among other, if not riotous, 
certainly Whiggish, acts in New York City, the one of pulling down the 
statue of George III., in the Bowling Green, and running it into bullets. 
This, it is true, was at the beginning of the struggle, but shows, never- 
theless, the “‘ animus.”’ 





135.) With this force on the 4th of July he took Kaskaskia. 


From this point Captain Bowman proceeded with a detach- 
ment to Cahokia, about sixty miles up the river, and that 
post surrendered to him. A Catholic priest, named Pierre 
Gibault, who was found at Kaskaskia, made his way to St. 
Vincent’s, or Vincennes, and through his influence that post 
was secured to Clark without a struggle, and Captain Helms 
was sent to hold it. The Indians finding Clark in possession 
of the British posts, soon entered into treaties with him, and 
he thus got control of the whole Northwestern country, except 
Detroit and the territory adjacent to that town. On the 17th 
of December, however, Lieutenant-Governor Hamilton, with 
a force of eight hundred men, recaptured Vincennes, which 
was but feebly garrisoned, and Clark, finding his situation 
critical, determined to risk all on the recapture of that im- 
portant post. After a march through the flooded bottoms of 
the Wabash in the depth of winter, which earned for him the 
title of “the Hannibal of the West,” he surprised Governor 
Hamilton, and Vincennes was surrendered to him on the 
24th of February, 1779. He then made treaties with the 
neighboring Indian tribes, and commenced his preparations 
for an expedition against Detroit, which he never accom- 
plished. The Legislature of Virginia in the meanwhile, by 
an act passed in October, 1778, formed the County of IIli- 
nois out of the territory captured by Clark, and appointed 
Colonel John Todd as its civil commandant. 

It was this possession of the Northwest by Virginia which 
secured that territory in the treaty of peace with Great Britain, 
as is well known, and Virginia by her deed of cession after- 
wards conveyed it to the United States. 

In order, therefore, to establish the claim of Pennsylvania 
to any part of the honor of acquiring the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory by furnishing troops to Colonel Clark, Mr. Evans must 
show that Pennsylvania troops were engaged in the capture 
of some one of the British posts I have mentioned, in the cam- 
paign commencing.26th June, 1778, and ending 24th Febru- 
ary, 1779. 

The certificate of Captain George, which Mr. Evans pro- 
duces, does not designate in terms the date of his transfer of 
Willing’s company to Clark’s command, but the conclusion 
is irresistible that it occurred on the 3d of June, 1779, when they 
considered their service in the United States expired. The 
certificate is as follows: “I do hereby certify that I received 
the withia-named men and officers from Captain James 
Willing, with orders to proceed to the Illinois and Fort Pitt, 
which men are disposed of (deaths and desertions excépted) 
as specified within; that is to say, such as end on June 3, 
1779, having joined the service of the State of Virginia, in 
the Illinois department, under my command,” etc. This 
conclusion is confirmed by a letter of Colonel Brodhead to 
Colonel Clark, dated Fort Pitt, 4th April, 1780, and given 
in the “ Pennsylvania Archives,’ Vol. XII., page 216, in 
which he writes: “I am amazed at the return made by Cap- 
tain George of the men belonging to the Continental service, 
which were sent down the river under command of Captain 
Willing [misprinted Wheeling]. It differs much from the 
return I received from Captain McIntyre. He alleged that 
some of the men’s terms are expired, and that they do not 
incline to return to their respective corps ; but admitting their 
terms were really expired, which is denied, they ought to 
have proper discharges from the commanding officer of their 
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corps, and must be considered as deserters until they obtain 
them. I wish you to inculcate this principle. I order 
those men under some proper officer up to this place, that 
justice may be done them and the public.” 

Mr. Bancroft tells us also, at the same page from which 
I have quoted, that Captain James Willing’s company cap- 
tured and occupied Natchez and other points on the Lower 
Mississippi during the spring and summer of 1778, and if 
so, they could hardly have formed part of Clark’s command 
in the Northwest during that year. 

I need not rely, however, on this evidence that Captain 
Willing’s company was turned over to Clark after the cap- 
ture of Vincennes and the end of his campaign; I have the 
cotemporaneous testimony of Colonel Clark and Captain 
Bowman as to when Captain George arrived with Willing’s 
company in the Illinois department, and of the fact that they 
took no part in the campaign. The journal of Captain Bow- 
man from 27th January to 20th March, 1779, is published as 
an appendix to the little volume entitled “ Clark’s Campaign 
in the Illinois,’’ published by Robert Clark & Co., Cincinnati, 
1869. Under date of March 15, while at Vincennes, he 
makes the following entry in his journal: “ There arrived an 
express from Kaskaskia, by which we learn that Captain 
George, with forty-one men, had arrived from New Orleans, 
and taken command of Fort Clark ; and also that James Wil- 
ling had resigned his command to the said Captain George, 
and that he and Captain Mackintire had embarked for Phila- 
delphia.”’ 

At page 83 of the book, Colonel Clark in his narrative 
having mentioned that he left Vincennes on the 2oth of March, 
1779, and returned to Kaskaskia, adds: ** During my absence, 
Captain Robert George, commanding the company formerly 
Captain Willing’s, had arrived from Orleans, taking charge 
of the garrison, which was a considerable reinforcement to 
our little party.” 

It is perfectly clear, therefore, that after Captain Willing’s 
company had captured Natchez, and brought into subjection 
the Lower Mississippi, they returned, and stopped on their 
way at Kaskaskia, after that post had been for months in the 
possession of Clark, and while Clark was absent engaged in 
the capture of Vincennes. It was impossible, therefore, that 
Captain Willing’s company could have formed any part of the 
force under Colonel Clark with which he captured the British 
posts in the Northwest in his campaign of 1778-79. This 
company is entitled to full honor for what they accomplished 
in capturing the posts on the Lower Mississippi, but they were 
engaged in that business while Clark was in the Northwest, 
and they have no right to share the honor of his enterprise, 
with which they were not connected. 

Mr. Evans, without being able to prove it, continues to 
assert that Clark’s command in this campaign was composed 
of men from Pennsylvania as well as Virginia, and very chari- 
tably adds, “‘ The greed and State pride of General Clark no 
doubt led him to give all the glory to the Virginians.” Ihave 
shown that Mr. Evans is claiming a part of the glory of 
Clark’s campaign for a company of Pennsylvanians who 
came to Kaskaskia after it had been long in the possession of 
Clark, and remained there to welcome him on his return 
from his successful expedition against Vincennes, themselves 
doing no part of Clark’s marching or fighting in the cam- 
paign. I will leave your readers to determine which of the 





two shows more of greed and State pride, General Clark or 
Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Evans’s idea of the “truth of history” seems to be so 
fixed that I despair of convincing him of the error into which 
he has fallen. I am glad that I have found Mr. Bancroft less 
tenacious of error. Upon reading my first article in the 
MONTHLY criticising his statement that Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vanians composed part of Clark’s command in I 778-795 he has 
not hesitated to admit his error, and in the sixth volume of 
the last edition of his History has stated that “ Virginians in 
the service of Virginia’ composed this command. 

Wo. Wirt HENRY, 


**Tom Moore’s Cottage’’ (MONTHLY, December, 1876, 
page 467).—The Note on this subject recalls some facts in 
regard to the poet’s visit to this country, in 1804. It is 
now pretty well settled that he never resided in a cottage on 
the banks of the Schuylkill; ard the farther statement of 
some recent writers that his stanzas commencing, 

“I knew by the smoke that so gracefully curled” 

were written there must be rejected. Tom Moore remained 
in this country but a few months, and while here hg jour- 
neyed about considerably, and remained some weeks in the 
vicinity of the Falls of Niagara, where he was the guest of 
Major-General Sir Isaac Brock, commander of Fort George. 
From this point he passed on to Lake Ontario, descended 
the St. Lawrence River, and returned to Ireland. The cir- 
cumstances attending the writing of the stanzas referred to 
have been stated as follows: 

“During his pleasant visit to General Brock at Fort 
George, the poet started one summer morning for a solitary 
walk up the river to Queenstown. After proceeding three 
or four miles the day grew intolerably hot, and he seated 
himself under the shade of the trees that bordered the 
roadside, for rest and relief from the heat of the sun. While 
sitting there, before he resumed his journey, his eye was 
caught by the ridge of a roof rising just above the trees 
hard by, and a thread of smoke that lazily curled upward 
from the chimney. The sight, common and frequent as it 
is, served on this occasion as an instant inspiration; and 
taking from his pocket a pencil and some old letters, the 
poet jotted down these verses, first published in his ‘ Poems 
relating to America :’ 

I knew by the smoke that so gracefully curl’d 

Above the green elms that a cottage was near, 

And I said, ‘ If there’s peace to be found in the world, 

A heart that was humble might hope for it here !’ 

It was noon, and on flowers that languish’d around 
In silence reposed the voluptuous bee ; 
Every leaf was at rest, and I heard not a sound 

But the woodpecker tapping the hollow beech tree. 
And, ‘ Here in this little wood,’ I exclaim’d, 

‘With a maid who was lovely to soul and to eye, 

Who would blush when I prais’d her and weep if I blamed, 

How blest could I live, and how calm could I die! 

By the shade of yon sumach, whose red berry dips 

In the gush of the fountain, how sweet to recline, 
And to know that I sigh’d upon innocent lips, 

Which had never been sigh’d on by any but mine!” 


The surroundings of “Tom Moore’s Cottage’ on the 
Schuylkill are unquestionably romantic and Arcadian, but 
they did not inspire the charming verses which have been 
set to sweet music and afforded delight to many generations. 
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Old Fragments.—If some old paper-mill could tell how 
many precious fragments of valuable history it has destroyed, 
its catalogue would indeed be long, its story wonderful, and 
its impression upon the minds of the people sad and alarm- 
ing. The master-wheel, toiling day and night in the deep, 
dark wheel-pit, to move the sharp grinders to deeds of de- 
struction, knows not what it does; the unconscious gudgeons, 
smooth and bright from revolutions through long years of in- 
cessant grinding, turn around nimbly at command, without 
pausing to reflect, and precious documents pass into pulp to 
speak no longer of the ages and generations that gave them 
existence. 

We feel at times that we would we had the power to 
silence these paper-mills, or put some fierce statutory watch- 
dog at their doors to prevent war on the relics of the past. 
We felt thus lately when, on their way to one of these mills, 
we met a man and a bag, and found in the latter certain re- 
mains of an old Bible whose type would fix its age at two 
hundred years. Between the leaves of the old Bible, we 
found a curious old document which we copy in full, all save 
its vignette, seal, and antique type: 

WILLIAM TAILER ESQ; LIEUTENANT GOV- 
ERNOUR and Commander in Chief, in and over His 
Magesty’s Province of the Massachusetts-Bay in New Eng- 
land in America. 

TO OLIVER WHITING ESQ: 

By Virtue of the Power and Authority unto Me granted by 
His Magesty, I do hereby constitute and Appoint you the 
said OLIVER WHITING to be CAPTAIN of a Com- 
pany in the Regiment of MILITIA in the County of Mid- 
dlesex Commanded by JOHN TYNG ESQ, Colonel. You 
are therefore to take the said Company as CAPTAIN into 
your care and charge and duely to Exercise both the Infe- 
riour Officers and Soldiers thereof in Arms, and to use your 
best endeavours to keep them in good Order; who are 
hereby commanded to acknowledge and obey you as their 
CAPTAIN, and you to follow and obey such Orders and 
Directions as you shall from time to time receive from My 
Self, or any other Superiour Officer, according to the Rules 
and Discipline of War, Pursuant to the Trust hereby reposed 
in you. 


{ SEAL. } 


By the Honourable 
Lieutenant Governours Command 
Sam!. Woodward, Sec:*v: 


Given under my Hand and Seal at Arms 
this Twenty-fourth of January in the Sec- 
ond year of His Magesty’s Reign. Annogq. 
Dom. 1715. 

W™ TAILER. 


The document has a beautiful vignette of flowers, and the 
Governor’s seal, much defaced, is of wax, and placed high 
up on the lower left-hand corner of the paper. 

On the back of the document, over which brown paper 
has been pasted, we find the following biographical endorse- 
ment : 

“This Relic was presented to me by Oliver Whiting my 
second cousin lineally descended equally as myself from our 
great ancestor Oliver Whiting, born in Ballearica Middlesex 





County, Mass. Oct 8. 1665, he being the third son of Rev. 
Samuel Whiting, who was first Minister of Ballerica in 1653, 
and oldest son of Rev Samuel Whiting first Minister of 
Lynn, Mass. born in old Boston, Lincolnshire England, 
1597, who emigrated in 1636 to Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia 
Nov. 4. 1857 
JouN WHITING.” 
The old Bible itself, doubtless, had a most interesting his- 
tory—but who shall ascertain and record it ? 
CHARLES C. SAFFELL. 


The Liberty Bell.—An excellent little book under this 
title has recently been published. There are a few errors in 
it which ought to be noted in the columns of the MONTHLY: 

On page 2. The original wings to Independence Hall 
were not removed “ about the year 1829.”” 1815 was about 
the time. 

Page 91. If Francis Hopkinson was born in 1737 and 
died in 1791, he must have been more than filty-two years 
of age at the time of his decease. 

Page 93. Dr. Benjamin Rush died in 1813, not in 1831. 

Page 114. For Carolina County, Virginia, read Caroline 
County, Virginia. 

Page 161. Inthe second stanza of Dr. Holmes’s poem, 
lines 2 and 7, for aroused, read around. Aroused does not 
rhyme with resound, and slumber aroused is unmeaning. 

Page 177. Should not B. Can, be 2. Carr? D. 

George Clinton.—It is almost superserviceable to add 
anything to Colonel Etting’s remarks in the December 
MONTHLY, on the action of the New York delegates in Con- 
gress on the 2d of July, 1776. The following extract, how- 
ever, from a letter of Joseph Hewes, dated Philadelphia 
July 8th, 1776, bears so directly on it that we think it will 
interest the readers of the MONTHLY: 

“TI send you the Declaration inclosed, all the Colonies 
voted for it except New York; that colony was prevented 
from joining it by an old instruction. Their convention 
meet this day and it is expected they will follow the example 
of the other Colonies.” 

This letter will be found in full in “The American Anti- 
quarian,” New York, February, 1871. It was then in the 
collection of Dr. Charles G. Barney. F. D. STONE. 


REMARKS.—We presume that no one will now question the 
fact that New York’s representatives in the Continental 
Congress did not vote upon the question of Independence, 
especially after the candor of Mr. William L. Stone in his ° 
reply to Mr. Etting, which we give earlier in these NoTEs 
AND Quertgs. And now, this fact admitted, it is but just 
to bear in mind that they did not refuse to vote, and the 
Provincial Congress of New York did not decline to instruct 
them to vote, for Independence because either were opposed 
to that great act. Though the Co/ony failed to vote, the 
State failed not to act, for liberty and independence. Her 
Revolutionary record as a State excuses the “ magnanimity 
of the Centennial authorities in giving her a ‘ day in Court.’ ” 
—Tue Epitor. 
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Our Chinese Cousins.—We have ‘often thought of in- 
troducing the “ Heathen Chinee” to our readers as a part of 
the CURRENT MEMORANDA of these days: for if they can’t 
or won’t be American citizens, they certainly are becoming 
numerous and important enough to be considered as among 
the stirring phenomena of our complex civilization. The 
cities of the Pacific States have, of course, for a good while | 
felt the influence of these bronze faces. There Chinese pig- | 
tails, short skirts and pants, and stumpy, peeky, heathen- 
looking shoes, have been perambulating carelessly enough 
in the midst of California Christianity for years now. And 
the Western editors, many of them immigrants, or sons and 
daughters of immigrants, from Cork and Dublin, have quite 
numerously decided that the immigrants from Hong Kong 
and Yokohama had no business to leave home, or if they, 
feeling the universal impulse of the race to seek better 
quarters for their heads, felt that they must migrate—why 
did they not go to the moon, or perhaps to Dublin; why did 
they come here? and being here, said Western editors have 
many of them treated these cool pagans as though they had 
no rights which naturalized American-Irishmen were bound 
to respect. Recently the “two great political parties” have 
taken up the question, and referred it to that last resort of 
all desperate questions—the Congress of the United States. 
Every sensible man knows that this means despair. Con- 
gress has not adjusted anything for years, except the question 
of the salaries of its own members, the ‘ postal question,” 
and the little affair of the ‘ franking privilege,’ and each of, 
these points is only laid over for the next Congress. Con- 
gress has its own speculations to look after. The law of our 
civilization is that each man looks out for himself and minds 
his own affairs, in Congress and out of it. The Chinese will 
have to adjust themselves, irrespective of Eastern or Western 
editors, and without the slightest regard to Congress, or 
remain unadjusted. 

Recently, a Mr. Edwin D. Mansfield, LL.D., has fur- 
nished a pretentious article on “The Chinese Question in 
the United States,” which appeared in the November and 
December number of the /nternational Review, a periodical 
the very name of which ought to be a guarantee that it 
would treat the question in a cosmopolitan sort of way. But 
the gist of Mr. Mansfield’s labored pages seems to be that 
the political conventions having referred the subject to Con- 
gress, there we may leave it, with the following question, to 
our minds about as illy-befitting an LL.D. as any question 
well could be: “ Have we, then, no right to say that idol 
gods shall not be worshipped in idol temples ?”’ Now that 
is very profound even for an LL.D. of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury. But it is hardly the sort of question that ought to 
deface the pages of an Jnternational Review in our | 
times. There is properly no question for discussion in the | 

There is great temptation to ridicule; and a few | 
points seem clear enough to our eyes: Ist. That the recent 
political conventions were not at all “great”? in any sense 


matter, 


that implies power to meddle with or decide upon any ques- 
tion regarding the disfranchisement or moral ostracism of a 
whole race of men, or of any questions with a keen moral 
edge. 2d.,That said conventions should have had nothing 
to do with or say about the Chinese question. 3d. That 
Congress has nothing todo with it. 4th. That by the 
Constitution of the United States this is not only not a 
Christian nation, but not necessarily a religious nation at all. 
We may individually de as religious as we please, or are 
capable of being. The Constitution protects us; but for all 
it cares, we may be Christian or Pagan, Catholic or Protestant, 
Brahmin or Budchist. Nor has any Convention or State a 
right to act in violation of the letter and spirit of this liberty. 
5th. All the Constitution demands in the matter is that 
foreigners be naturalized. 6th. ‘That to refuse naturalization 
to the Chinese would be a direct violation of the Constitu- 
tion. 7th. That to treat the Chinese as a “semi-civilized 
type of our North American Indian, come here to share the 
empire which his barbarous cousin has lost,’’ which is Mr. 
Mansfield’s way of putting it, while it might have done for 
the cant of a backwoods Methodist camp-meeting a hundred 
years ago, is not to be tolerated in these years. Because he 
does not wear tight coats and trowsers and high-heel boots, 
and stovepipe hats, and speaks a language that Mr. Mans- 
field, LL.D., probably does not understand, though it was 
pregnant and brilliant with clearest wisdom and philosophy 
before the English tongue was dreamed of, it does not at all 
follow that he is a savage. Im fact the logic of history 
would reverse the order. 8th. That there is but one right, 
honorable, manly and constitutional thing to do in the case, 
and that is to treat the Mongolians who come to these shores 
simply in the same way, letter and spirit, as all other 
foreigners are treated. If they are ready to fulfil the con- 
ditions of naturalization, naturalize them, and let them 
have fair play with the rest of us; if they don’t want to be 
naturalized leave them in the same position, as to property 
and laws and in every sense, as we leave all other unnatural- 
ized people. Sauce for Irish is sauce for Mongolian too. It 
does not concern the Constitution whether a man burns or 
buries his dead. If the Chinese take their dead home for 
burial it is only a more expensive way; and there is in it to 
us a beautiful reverence which Christians would do well to 
study even if they cannot imitate. 

To one long accustomed to thinking of this entire planet 
and of any special nook and corner of it as the home of 
mankind, ar.d who has always considered this new Western 
world as in a particular sense the legacy of the race, not 
belonging in any exclusive sense to Englishmen or Dutch- 
men, or to the children of such who happened to be born 
this side the Atlantic, all talk about suppressing immigration, 
and disfranchising races of men because they have black skins 


| or yellow skins, or flat noses and retreating foreheads, sounds 


ridiculously presumptuous if not blasphemous. ‘The Decla- 
ration of Independence and its sequel, universal suffrage, 
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may be grievous blunders, but we are positively committed 
to them until a new ideais born. The thing must now be 
fairly tested, not by locking the back-door against the 
Mongolian, and barring the front-door against the African, 
but by throwing wide all the entrances of this new home 
of man, letting black and white and brown come in and 
have a fair head to head and hand to hand struggle for what- 
ever it is we are after—character, wealth, empire, religion, 
philosophy and future control as the case may be. This 
Jand does not belong to the Puritan or the Pope, but to what- 
ever ablest and best of the sons of men can plant their feet 
here and grow to harmony with the future thoughts and 
demands of the future hours. 

Fifty years ago and thousands of us who are now calling this 
our country, and saying what we will do with it, were not 
ourselves to be found anywhere in the earth. And likely 
enough the parents of those who talk the Joudest were 
entirely unfamiliar with the American accent of the English 
language. It is simply bluster, gentlemen. This land does 
not belong to the politician either. He may as well learn 
that. He will soon have to learn it in ways that are not 
pleasant. He cannot keep the Mongolian out if he would. 
Heaven only knows, some son of Zoroaster may be President 
of the United States within a hundred years; and judging 
from the light of the last two thousand years, who is foolish 
enough to assert that he might not make a better President 
than some unknown son of Pius Ninth or some yet un- 
begotten child of a modern Pennsylvania politician ? 

If the Chinese can do as good or better work at lower 
wages than the Irishmen or Englishmen, it is a sure sign 
that he is a higher, not a lower, type of civilization, and has 
learned more of the true economies of nature than has his 
all too-blustering neighbors. The question of work and 
wages has never yet been adjusted in this country, or in any 
country for that matter, and cannot be here or elsewhere, 
till the whole world is ready for an adjustment that shall be 
at once justand cosmopolitan. As we read history, the Puri- 
tan and the Pope, that is modern civilization, as it is called» 
has as much to learn from Egypt and Asia as the African 
and Mongolian have to learn from Boston and Rome. It is 
not.some Methodist camp-meeting or infamous political cau- 
cus of politicians that the nation is coming to. It is a new 
and broader thing under the sun than either of the “ great 
parties’ now extant is dreaming of. And into the formation 
of that new and grand future of this great land the Mongo- 
lian and his ideas will enter as part and parcel of the warp 
and woof out of which the fates are weaving the garments 
of time. The stove-pipes and swallow-tails are not to have 
things all their own way here. What will come remains to 
be seen, and there will be lots of time to consider the matter. 

Doubtless the Chinamen will perjure themselves occa- 
sionally, and steal now and then; doubtless they have many 
ways that are dark and tricks that are vain, but a just and 
candid person would be slow to admit that the Mongolian 
was, on the whole, more of a thief or liar than the Cauca- 
sian. Doubtless many of the Asiatic vices are mean and low 
enough and Pagan certainly to the last degree; but we have 
yet to learn of any “ pagan” vices that are meaner and lower 
than many forms of “ Christian” vice. And as to Mongolian 
forms of cruelty, if they can beat, in hardness, depth and 





meanness the crimes and cruelties that have for the last 
twenty years been the special attractions of our Christian news- 
papers, by all means let us find it out: let us see what new 
and viler features the devil has in the hearts of our fellow- 
men of other nations. Let us see what real work there is 
for preachers, editors and reformers generally before we can 
hope for any enduring or even endurable Platonic or other 
republic iu this al] too quack-ridden and cant-blinded world. 
But soberly, this land is to be the home, or at least the 
cradle of the reconciled and united races of the world, and 
the brave and true among us must welcome that fact and do 
our utmost to make it not only the cradle of universal liberty 
but of a larger virtue and juster laws. 


The Next President, and How to Get Him.—Ever 
since the seventh of November, election day, the best and 
worst editorial, political, judicial and general large and 
small heads of the country have been working on this 
question. At this writing the lucid word remains unspoken, 
unwritten, The light that all men are anxiously waiting 
and looking for has not come. It probably will not come 
by any discussion, others’ or ours. In this case as in all 
cases, it is more than probable that some unexpected action, 
some deed undreamed of to-day will fix the nation’s course 
in the matter of deciding who the next President shall be. 
Since election day the discussion on the part of the leading 
daily and weekly papers of both parties has been calm and 
earnest. The popular voting evidently surprised and stag- 
gered a great many Republican leaders, and the Democrats, 
on the whole, were too well pleased to be extravagant and 
unwise. Out of all this anxiety and expression of counter- 
opinions, many points of value are evolving themselves, 
much needed general information is finding its way into the 
heads of the masses of the people. Among these, more 
sharply defied than heretofore are the following: The 
people are understanding as they never understood before, 
that the framers of the Constitution the fathers of the country 
after much debate, deliberately concluded that the election 
of President of the United States was an all too serious and 
important a matter to be decided by the popular will. And 
here it occurs to us to suggest that were the fathers alive 
again and with us to-day, we hardly think their opinion 
would be changed. 

It is true, as a recent /eader in Frank Leslie’s Weekly ex- 
presses it, that “times have greatly changed since 1787 ;” 
but to assert that the change has been wholly or largely in 
favor of popular patriotism, unity and intelligence would be 
a hazardous assertion. The franchising of tens of thousands 
of ignorant immigrants, the extending of the suffrage to the 
emancipated negroes, the divisions of sentiment growing out 
of the question of slavery and the civil war, have been and 
are still such as to imperatively demand a broader wisdom 
and a purer principle in the political leaders of the next fifty 
years than have distinguished those of the past fifty years. 
And the fact that in some States and Counties during the 
recent election, black and white citizens were found voting 
direct for Hayes and Wheeler and others direct for Tilden 
and Hendricks, instead of for the State electors, and that in 
other cases. men were found voting only for the electors of 
their own districts, instead of for the whole State ticket, and 
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the fact still further that mutual charges of gross frauds in 
beth parties, North and South, are made and not doubted, 
all go to show that the average intelligence and the average 
conscience have not changed and improved to a sufficient 
extent to justify either party in advocating any Constitutional 
amendment looking to a popularizing of the Presidential 
elections for the future. 

Meantime, it is held on all sides that to have the present 
election decided by a couple of South Carolina or Florida 
negroes, though a possible, and under some circumstances 
an endurable contingency, would be in this case a calamity, 
which various editors of both parties are calling by various 
moderate and immoderate names. A recent number of the 
Nation seemed to strike nearest the truth of the matter, and 
to express more clearly the general intelligence and feeling 
when it said: ‘If this is not a political outrage, it would be 
hard to say what is.’”’ Meantime, Mr. Nast’s cartoon in 
Harper's Weekly for December gth, giving a pair of scales 
with an ignorant Irishman in one scale and an ignorant 
negro in the other, is a daring expression of the hardest 
truth the educated American citizen has tried to learn and 
dispose of for many a day. 

The perplexity of the present case is intensified by the 
fact that as yet we do not know what will be the precise 
nature of the question to be decided ; whether it will be that 
of a “ failure to elect or a disputed election,” as the Nation 
aptly puts it. There is a Constitutional provision for the 
former emergency but none for the latter. At this writing 
the latest utterances of Harper's Weekly on the subject 
seem to assume that the counting of the Returning Boards in 
South Carolina, Louisiana and Florida, will be considered 
valid, and it says that Congress must provide in time against 
any trouble, and suggests that “ There“are plainly two ways 
in which this can be done. One is to agree to act har- 
moniously under the present provision of the Constitution 
which requires the President of the Senate to open all the 
certificates from the States in presence of the Senate and the 
House, after which the votes are to be counted, and the 
person having the votes of a majority of the electors ap- 
pointed is to be President. This view regards the counting 
as merely ministerial. At present this is the only provision. 
If no other be made, this will govern. The other way is to 
agree that if any question be raised by a member of either 
House, the objection shall be disposed of in a manner that 
shall be accepted by both sides as final.” 

Now that questions will be raised no sober-minded man 
can doubt, and that magic “ manner’ of disposing of said 
questions is the only unknown and troublesome point in the 
business. The Vation suggests that some Republican 
elector, of conscience, shall see the great opportunity, and 
vote for Bristow, thus making the question, a failure to elect 
instead of a disputed election. Then the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President would devolve upon Congress, and 
as the House and Senate are now constituted we should 
have Tilden for President, voted in by the House according 
to States, and Wheeler for Vice-President voted in by the 
Senate individually. 

Now Tilden and Wheeler do not sound bad together, and 
perhaps this is the coming compromise. 





Civilization and War.—The peace-society men of these 

generations will probably all die without seeing the time 
when the children of men will cease to blow each other’s 
brains out, and burn each other’s homes; but their theories 
are right on the humanitarian side of them, notwithstanding. 
Any and all wars are simply an insult to the name of civili- 
zation; a parody on the ideas of brotherhood and humanity. 
Nor does there seem to be any choice of its horrors. To 
talk of the Bulgarian cruelties as something new and special 
or characteristic of Turkish ferocity is simply hair-splitting 
over a sort of crime that is universal. It is in the idea of 
killing a fellow-being that the infinite enormity lays. To 
kill a woman is a little more shocking, but not more criminal 
than to kill a man. To what extent the necessity for killing 
modifies the crime it will be difficult to say. Man seems 
to inherit the appetite for blood. The most docile peace- 
society men are fond enough of their beefsteak. But every 
rib-roast is a trophy of the murderous instinct. The struggle 
for life seems to imply the sweeping out of stars or souls 
that stand in our way, and if the fittest survive, it is certain 
that they survive by butchery. * Neither is Nature herself 
squeamish in the matter of life-taking. The sea and the 
earthquake snap a million lives in two without shedding a 
tear, 

How far man, by necessity, imbibes this inherent cruelty 
of the universe and the carnivorous tendency, and hence 
what fixed absolute certainty there is that a certain average 
number of human beings will each year find untimely graves 
either by “ accident” or war, it may as yet be difficult to say, 
and with so many beautiful theories of spiritual truth and 
salvation, one does not like to admit that the proportion for 
the next decade will be as large as the last. But in these 
hours it looks very much as though the cannon was to take 
the place of the gospel of St. John for the next few years 
in almost all the Christian nations of the world. We are 
simply advanced enough to say it is infamous, but still too 
akin to nature to dream of its early cessation. 

It may, however, be necessary for some as yet undiscovered 
sanitary causes that a certain number of human beings should 
be murdered each year. It would be a little heretical in 
these times to suggest that there was any moral reason for 
this sacrifice. But think for a moment of the apparent 
waste, not only of lives lost, but of the energy of body and 
mind annually thrown into the work of preparing for war. 
Think of the countless military and naval colleges and 
schools of all lands; the wit and means required to support 
them. Think of the countless places devoted to the manu- 
facture of weapons of destruction. Think of the time and 
talent of the race given to this dastardly work of killing 
each other. Then, imagine for a moment that all this time 
and varied energy might be given to works of science, of 
improved mechanics, to philosophy, morals, religion, and 
works of peace. In a few years the world would doubtless 
be more Christian, but it might be slightly over-populated, 
and then the old need of destruction would be felt and the 
killing soon be gone over again. The true course seems to be 
to view the battle-field as the huge, quick-acting and, though 
painful, neccessary digestive apparatus of the world, without 





which the dyspepsia of tie race would become unendurable. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Crown of Thorns, or Anne Boleyn. By Anna Dick- 
inson.—On Tuesday evening, December 5th, 1876, we had 


the pleasure, for the first time, of seeing and hearing our | 


little townswoman, Anna Dickinson, in her somewhat new 
role-as a dramatist and actress, the play for the evening being 
“Crown of Thorns, or Anne Boleyn;’’ and we want to 
embrace this first opportunity of setting down our emphatic 
word in her favor. We are not blind to her defects, and 
shall endeavor to point out a few; but the first impression 
was not only surprisingly gratifying, it was positively in- 
spiring; we say surprisingly so, because from her first 
appearance on the stage in Boston till this day those 
dilletante gentlemen usually known as dramatic critics have 
given but niggardly of their comparatively worthless praise, 
and have quite bountifully lavished upon her their vapid 
criticism. Whole columns of this stuff have been poured 
forth over her diamonds, her dress, the defects of her figure, 
the limited scope of her voice, the monotony of her intona- 
tion, with a lot of senseless talk of regret that she did not 
make the stage her first choice, if indeed she were right in 
making it her choice at all; while comparatively little has 
been said or seen of the high order of the quality of the 
woman’s genius, which, unaided, and in the face of many 
tender and wise and unwise oppositions could and did first 
make a world-wide reputation as the brightest, most capable, 
and incisive reform lecturer among us, taking her place side 
by side with the ablest men in the country, and then for rea- 
sons which concern mainly herself and her friends, made or 
is making a reputation as a dramatist and actress, which, 
without waiting for the further development of our thought, 
we here most positively assert is, taking the two together, 
the creative and the dramatic, not only higher than, and 
superior to what any American woman has yet done,* but 
superior to what any American woman has yet attempted to 
do. Most of all this, with the countless fine points of heart 
and intellect and culture involved therein, the critics have 
overlooked. And though we knew well enough that Anna 
was a bright girl capable of the very best things, we had 
allowed our head to assent to the questionable verdict that 
perhaps she had missed it in giving her womanhood to the 
Stage. 

We will not discuss the comparative dignity of the plat- 
form and the stage. There is room for infinite twaddle on 
the subject; and the room will always be well filled. The 
simple truth is that it is not the place, or the calling, pulpit, 
kitchen, editor’s chair, platform or stage, but the man or 
the woman, himself or herself, that gives dignity or con- 
temptibility to any meanest or highest place or vocation in 
this universe. In the present instance it is but just to say 
that this brave and bright little woman, noble as the purest 
essence of womanhood can be, and smart as the combined 
Quaker and Puritan instinct will allow of, has given dignity 
to both the spheres she has chosen; and though she has 
lots of defects of nature and training—and where is the man 
or the woman that has not, of some sort or another ?—we have 
yet to learn that she has ever imposed upon an audience 


a stupid lecture or a vapid play, not to mention a soulless 
and senseless hack criticism of a lecture or play. The girl, 
and the girl grown to womanhood, has always given her 
soul’sebest to the work she has chosen, and to the people, 


| many or few, who have been fortunate enough to listen 





with unprejudiced ears to her lectures or her plays. She 
is a genius that the American people in general and the 
Philadelphia people in particular, may well be proud of, and 
the sooner dramatic critics are instructed by managing eclitors 
to find this out and write accordingly, the better it will be for 
the papers whose reputations are concerned in the matter, 
Further, we do not hesitate to say that in her case the step 
from the platform to the stage is simply that from plain, 
good earnest preaching, to that of the highest artistic teach- 
ing; it is out of the sphere of ordinary moral instruction 
into the sphere of moral teaching controlled by art. The 
simplest clear head knows which is the higher of the two, 
and of heads that are neither simple nor clea , such as the 
heads of ordinary dramatic critics for instance, it matters 
little what they think or know on any subject. 

Now, as to the special play in question, the manner of its 
coming to us, its titles, scope, merits and defects, and the 
manner and degree with which said merits and defects are 
uttered and overcome by Miss Dickinson, we will be brief, 
and as lucid as might be, from simply seeing and hearing a 
single performance. First, of the manner of its coming to 
us. We are positive and clear that a person of Miss Dick- 
inson’s previous reputation should have made her dédu¢ in 
Philadelphia with more eclat and advertising than was done. 
The Academy of Music should have been secured, under 
the very best management, and the whole city have been 
made to feel that a rare treat and honor awaited them. And 
we cannot help saying here and now to Miss Dickinson: 
there is no need for modesty. Make a bold, brave appeal 
to the American public, in this new sphere, and they will 
not only hear, but applaud and honor you. Both you and 
your work are worthy, and the result cannot be doubtful. 

Of the two titles of this play we feel just as positive that 
but one of them is the true and necessary one, and that the 
other ought to be dropped. The drama is essentially his- 
toric, with a preponderance of beautiful sentiment—whether 
too much or too little, never mind just here—tragedy marks 
only its close. The title should picture the general spirit, 
not the exceptional and final element. “ Anne Boleyn’’ is 
not only simple and beautiful, it tells the whole story It is 
a name to the simple utterance of which every Saxon and 
Anglo-Saxon heart responds. It is complete and perfect, 
attractive ; at once womanly, queenly, sentimental and tragic. 
“Crown of Thorns”’ is, in this case, simply a morbid fancy, 
a sort of pathetic fallacy. It is heavy; too awfully serious 
for dramatic attractiveness ; is, in fact, beyond the scope of 
the play. Isa dry, sapless, withered affair any way, and 
might in this case and other cases, without detriment to 
any known portion of the race, be thrown into the fires of 


oblivion and burned as kindling-wood for the needed flames 
of the future. 
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As to the drama itself, it is on the whole exceptionally 
good. It is not equal to Shakspeare. It has not the pol- 


ished artistic finish of Queen Mary. But it is in most | 


respects better than any American drama we know of. It 
is natural, beautiful and charming in its sentiment and love- 
making, but a little stretched and over-serious in its idealism 
of love’s immortality. The woman seems to hold her maiden 
faith here, and has apparently never touched that®bitter 
depth which Swinburne recently sung in his “ Deserted 
Garden,” where, amid the eternal silences 
* All are at one now, roses and lovers.” 

But the play as a whole is too simply and exclusively sen- 
timental for a drama. Amid the passes and play of love, 
hate and revenge there should be, as there was in the real 
life, and is always in the intercourse of high souls, such as 
are here portrayed, more wit and flash of intellect, more sub- 
limity of speech and action in the moral elevations and 
downfalls. It is too emphatically a woman’s play. Anne 
Boleyn is well done, is positively heroic, and not only com- 
mands attention—she captivates the mind and soul. It is 
a triumph at once flattering to the author and ennobling to 
the world. Percy, too, is well done, yet there should have 
been more vital gallant intellect in the man. His body and 
voice are right, and his intentions simple, manly and good, 
but such a love for such a woman, under such conditions, 
should have made the stars strike fire; mind and tongue 
should have flamed forth in more brilliant words. If we 
heard aright, there was one bad slip in Percy's love-letter 
written to Anne just previous to his banishment. No refined 
soul of man would ever say that the voice and eyes and 
smell of his lady-love were ever with him. It might have 
been a slip of the reader, or a failure of the ear, but the 
word had a dull, hissing sort of sound among the seats near 
us, and if it is in the text ought to be scratched out in- 
stantly. Of all women, Miss Dickinson ought certainly to 
have jove-letters enough to fall back upon that have no 
such word as this on their fair pages. 

This same limitation of the circle of the drama to the 
emotional sphere, bitter or beautiful, is still more marked 
in the characters of Wolsey and Cromwell. Wolsey was 
not more of a devil than many another man in his day; but 
he was a larger genius, and in certain emergencies, made 
prominent in this drama, he went beyond himself, and 
struck right home, like fierce, lambent lightning, with 
thoughts and tears that shook and inspired the heart and 
intellect of the world. And Cranmer was not the unmiti- 
gated tool he here appears to be. We would have had, 
would still have, Miss Dickinson expend her good head on 
these defects and remedy them. The play istoo simple. It 
is not grand enough for the souls that figure in it. 

Again, among the various lords and dukes, and chamber- 
maids and servants introduced, there might be less dialogue, 
and more sharp, telling wit. This phase of the play isa 
little too sombre and tame, but the gist of it all is there, and 
these improvements could be made with study and time. 
The king is not much of a fellow, and the style of him as 
put on the stage in this case is rather Scotch-Irish than Eng- 
lish. He hates and raves much better than he loves. But 
Henry, in fact, had a tender side to him, and was deeply 
and largely gracious to the ladies at times. 








But these are only minor defects, after all, and can, as we 
said, be remedied. In conception and execution the play is a 
marvel of success, when one remembers that its author de- 
voted her life for many years to the plain, dry work of a plat- 
form lecturer, The necessary changes to be made in the struc- 
ture of thought from one sphere to the other are many and 
keen; but the transition in this case is admirably accomplished. 
The play is brimful of nature, and is well worth perfecting. 
The best dramas are really all of them the work of many 
heads.. Anne Boleyn will not be the least among them. 
The play has symmetry, tone, character, dignity, and must 
succeed, Ithas not quite enough of the popular element in 
it to appeal to the crowd. Some of the improvements here 
suggested would at once make it more perfect and more 
popular. But the thought in it and its unity and harmony 
are such as to command and hold the attention of the very 
best order of minds. 

As to Miss Dickinson’s acting. It should not in any case 
be forgotten that she is acting her own play, and the intellect 
of the woman should lift her out of the mere sphere of 
dramatic physicality. It is not a mere rhetorician, but a 
bright, intense woman’s soul and mind that meet us here, 
and the work for the critic is higher than most of the species 
imagine. And it may as well be settled once for all that 
the creative intellect, uttering its own thoughts, in the 
drama or elsewhere, will not have all that strictness and 
variety of intonation that the mere actor will have. We 
do not mention these points by way of apology. The 
creative intellect has something infinitely better; fidelity to 
nature, and an absoluteness of intensity, in tone and look 
and action, that no mere player ever had or can have, 
Frequently during the play in question, a lady with us, who 
was by no means disposed to be Jenient, and in every sense 
capable of criticism, remarked, “ What a pleasure to find a 
woman who really knows how to express intense emotion.” 
It was not done by a mouthing of the lips, it was done by a 
fresh calling up of the powers of the soul. The scope of 
Miss Dickinson’s voice is certainly quite limited, and it 
does not in all cases seem to be under perfect control, but 
what it lacks in range it more than makes up in its intense 
naturalness, and we never have heard a woman who loved 
as sweetly and tenderly and hated as madly and strongly, 
and so aroused the fires of justice slumbering in the soul, 
as did this woman, of whom the nation wil] still be proud. 
There was altogether too much fuss over the block, however. 
It was a little tiresome. The real Anne died braver and 
calmer than that, and so would her portrayer. 

The general action of the play is well arranged. The 
personal changes of seven years’ wifehood of Henry the 
Eighth are well managed, but Percy might somehow have 
shown a sign or two of aging, and the King himself. 
Perhaps, however, men do not grow old as perceptibly as 
women. 

The most painful part of the play is the fact, palpable 
enough to these who knew this noble little women seven 
or fourteen years ago, that her health is badly broken. 
The full force of the once close-knit and splendid energy is 
not found, but it seems only to be slumbering. A few weeks 
of the mountain, a few months of absolute rest would re- 
create and reinspire all again. 
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Daniel Deronda. By GrorcE ELioT. Zwo volumes. | intelligent reviewer should forget that Daniel Deronda, 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 

For many months now Daniel Deronda has by turns in- 
terested and disappointed tens of thousands of readers of 
first-class fiction on both sides the Atlantic Ocean. It has 
not, in many instances, provoked sleepless enthusiasm, but 


| whatever its shortcomings,” is a work of genius and 


originality such as no living English writer but its author 


| could have produced. Had it been the work of an unknown 


it has probably commanded more careful thought than any | 
the writer of “ Adam Bede.’ It possesses in a marked, one 


one of the author’s previous works. In this is its strength 
and weakness. Daniel Deronda is the hero by design, and 
Mrs. Lewes takes infinite pains to make him heroic and 


inspiring; but the truth is, that neither the hero or the | 


authoress comprehends or is fully in sympathy with the pro- 
posed object of their heroism. George Eliot is doubtless an 


excellent writer—a rare genius, say, but she has not in her | 


the stuff out of which to make a redeemer of a broken race or 


a broken world. She has looked beyond her vision, and | 
handled a subject too large for her delicate hands. ‘The | 


result is that the world refuses to be interested in, much less 
enthusiastic, over Daniel, and Gwendolen Harleth becomes 


the real heroine; but sufficient pains have not been taken | 


with her to make an acceptable heroine, and so the book, 
though an immense pecuniary success, is a failure when 
judged by the highest standards of fiction and art. 

Of George Eliot’s later works, it is said that her husband, 
Mr. Lewes, revises, and to a great extent controls the shap- 
ing of many of their expressions and thoughts, and that 
the woman, married, is working to a great extent under the 
spell of his more ponderous and enslaved intellect. ‘There 
is all the difference between Adam Bede and Daniel De- 
ronda to make one believe an assertion of this kind. Adam 
was a pure child of Nature, a noble figure in a limited 
sphere. Daniel is to a great extent the child of Cant, and 
of only half-believed theories of man and the world. 

Daniel Deronda is a new proof that the imagination won’t 
do for heroes of the largest type, or for any heroes, for that 
matter. Most people now understand that Dickens’s characters 
were not imagined at all, but sketched from life. It is so 
with George Eliot, and all writers. Mrs. Lewes had seen 
and known the other faces and souls. The soul she would 
make out of Daniel Deronda is not known to her. There 
are lots of heroes of the hearthstone, the home life. Our 
existence is endurable because of these, and quick eyes 
catch their figures and reproduce them in more or less 
readable novels. A hero of humanity, one that can gather 
a race in his heart and lift the solid earth up in his hands, 
is only evolved now and then through infinitely deeper 
struggles than Daniel Deronda ever knew; and, once for all, 
it may as well be understood that no human hand can paint 
him until he himself has come. In a word, realism and not 
idealism is the law of destiny. 

It is but commonplace to say that there is much fine and 
clever work in these pages, many a vivid sketch of life, and 
many a charming scene, and many a pointed, pithy and 
brilliant thought of morals, life and society. In fact, no 





novelist it would have made his reputation. Had it appeared 
say twenty or twenty-five years ago, it would have gained, 
if not the wide popularity, certainly the fame acquired by 


might perhaps say in an exaggerated, form the features 
which from the first have distinguished George Eliot’s 
writings. The book is open to criticism, but its demerits, 
such as they are, become apparent only when it is tried, as 


| it ought to be, by the high standard of its author’s own best 


productions. The carping criticism which attempts to treat 
a defective work of genius as if it were a commonplace 
performance is completely disposed of by one fact: Daniel 
Deronda has for nearly a year excited an interest such as 
no novelist but George Eliot now knows: how to kindle. 

A correspondent of the New York A@tion a few weeks 
ago asked the following pertinent question relative to this 
work: “ Why is it that George Eliot has not a word to say 
upon the change in the relations of her hero to Christianity 
consequent upon his discovering himself to be a Jew? Is 
her silence explained by the fact that Deronda, being identi- 
fied with no form of belief, and having made no professions 
of a religious kind, passes from a mild skepticism or tolerauce 
before the Church to an equally easy attitude in the syna- 
gogue? It seems impcssible to suppose so earnest, con- 
scientious, and devotional a nature indifferent to the system 
of religion in which he has grown up. Ile must inevitably 
regard Christ as one of the greatest figures in history, if not 
the greatest helper of man; and, in any event, a spiritual 
conflict seems unavoidable, unless, indeed, like the wise 
Nathan, Deronda stands upon some elevated moral plane 
from which all forms of faith are seen blending beautifully 
together. But how are we to take so much for granted with 
regard to cne so subtly analyzed for us in every other par- 
ticular? We should at least have followed with interest an 
attempt to seek out and set in order Deronda’s situation 
in its distinctively Jewish and Christian aspects.” 

We should rather say that Daniel seems to vibrate in a 
hazy atmosphere where the ghosts of all faiths are vanishing 
without himself having any fixed faith which comprehends 
the end from the beginning, and so hurls its needed force 
against the tottering spiritual world. The trouble is not that 
George Eliot’s powers are failing, but that she has attempted 
a book beyond her sphere. The book betrays no want of 
power. The interview of Deronda with his mother, or Gwen- 
dolen’s confession, has at least as much intensity as anything 
which has come from George Eliot’s hands, The Meyrick 
family may stand side by side with the picture of Caleb 
Garth and his household as a sketch of home life. Sir 
Hugh, Lady Mallinger, and, above all, Klesmer and Miss 
Arrowpoint, are additions to the number of portraits with 
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which George Eliot has enriched the literature of English 
romance. ‘To Klesmer and his wife, indeed, particular 
attention should be directed. Their story is a mere frag- 
mentary episode, not telling directly on the main plot of the 
novel, It is apparently introduced to set off, by way of 
contrast, the baseness committed by Gwendolen in accepting 
Grandcourt. But it is an episode which for humor and 
insight is comparable to the best thing in Middlemarch, 
For if George Eliot disappoints her readers, it is not from 
any lack of the peculiar humor which they have been led to 
look for. There is not, indeed, the same superabundant 
overflow of wit which is to be found in the conversation of 
Mrs. Poyser, but a person who does not see the whole 
insight and sense of humor displayed in the description of 
Klesmer’s call on the Meyricks will probably not greatly 
appreciate any part of George Eliot’s writings. Nor again 
is the keen moral insight which gives half their impressive- 
ness to our author’s works wanting in ther last production, 
The profound influence for good or bad of one character 
over another is in a sense the theme of the whole book. 
Deronda’s mere glance checks Gwendolen’s career at the 
gambling-table, and brings her conscience to life. Grand- 
court’s absolute selfishness depresses the moral nature of 
Mordecai 
The crowning 
scene of the whole tale commemorates the triumph of 
a dead father over the will of his living daughter. The 
seventh number of the book, which might well have been 
the last, describes the crisis in the life both of Daniel and 
of Gwendolen to which the whole story leads up, and the 
whole of this marvellous number contains nothing more 
wonderful than the art with which the reader is made to 
perceive that the Princess and her father shared, under all 
their opposition to each other, essentially the same character. 
The relentless will of the old Charisi reappears in the Prin- 
cess, and the selfishness of the daughter casts back a light 
on the despotic imperiousness of her father. The interview 
between son and mother ought to be read and re-read by all 
who wish to enter into the characteristics of George Eliot’s 
genius. Fragments detached from a perfect whole are 
always unsatisfactory, but the two following passages are fine 
specimens of our author’s last work. 

The first contains the description given by the Princess 
herself of her own character : 


every person with whom he comes in contact. 
inspires Deronda with his own enthusiasm. 


* But,’ she added, in a deeper tone, ‘I am not a loving 


That is the truth. It is a talent to love—I lacked 
it. Others have loved me—and I have acted their love. I 
know very well what love makes of men and women—it is 
subjection. It takes another for a larger self, enclosing this 
one’—she pointed to her own bosom. ‘I never was wil- 
lingly subject to any man. Men have been subject to me.’ 

In the second. the same character is analyzed by George 
Eliot. 

‘The speech was in fact a piece of what may be called 
sincere acting: this woman’s nature was one in which all 
feeling—and all the more when it was tragic as well as real 
—immediately became matter of conscious representation : 
experience immediately passed into drama, and she acted 
her own emotions. In a minor degree this is nuthing un- 
common, but in the Princess the acting had a rare perfection 


woman, 





of physiognomy, voice, and gesture. It would not be true 
to say that she telt less because of this double consciousness: 
she felt—that is, her mind went through—all the more, but 
with a difference: each nucleus of pain or pleasure had a 
deep atmosphere of the excitement or spiritual intoxication 
which at once exalts and deadens.’ 

Put side by side with this the sentence in which Gwen- 
dolen concludes her confession : 

‘The rope!’ he called out in a voice—not his own—I 
hear it now—and I stooped for the rope—I felt I must—I 
felt sure he could swim, and he would come back whether 
or not, and I dreaded him. That was in my mind—he 
would come back. But he was gone down again, and I 
had the rope in my hand—no, there he was again—his face 
above the water—and he cried again—and I held my hand, 
and my heart said, ‘ Die !’—and he sank; and I felt, ‘It is 
done—I am wicked, I am lost !’—and I had the rope in my 
hand—I don’t know what I thought—I was leaping away 
from myself—I would have saved him then. I was leaping 
from my crime, and there it was—close to me as I fell— 
there was the dead face—dead, dead. It can never be 
altered. That was what happened. That was what I did. 
You know it all. It can never be altered.’ 

No one who reads these passages will dream for a moment 
that George Eliot’s hand has lost its cunning, or that those 
who devoured her last work need justify their admiration 
for it. The fact, however, that Daniel Deronda has dis- 
appointed even those whom it has fascinated is apparent, if 
proof were wanted, from the constantly repeated assertion 
that it contains most striking passages; for to single out par- 
ticular beauties for admiration is almost to imply that the 
beauty of a composition is doubtful.” 

“he Nation says: ‘ George Eliot’s readers were inter- 
ested in the fate of Gwendolen, and not one in a hundred 
cared whether Daniel did or did not turn out to be a Jew and 
become inspired with Mordecai’s enthusiasm. George Eliot's 
interests were evoked by the position of the Jews and the 
character of Daniel. An infinity of labor and skill has been 
expended in order to bring readers around to the writer's’ 
point of view, and to enlist their interest for Mordecai and 
Mordecai’s dreams or principles. Judaism is first shown us 
embodied in all the grace and charm of Mirah. An intro- 
duction to the Cohens serves to set forth the marvellous con- 
trast between the sordid details of actual life and the ideal 
visions of a prophetic nature. The Cohen family, moreover, 
give a touch of life and humor to what might otherwise seem 
an unsubstantial dream. The dialogue at the debating club 
sets Mordecai’s principles in as clear a shape as any in which 
perhaps they can be exhibited. The reader, like Deronda 
himself, is thus with extraordinary art led up to a position 
from which he may look with sympathetic admiration on the 
prophet who dies satisfied with the conviction that he has 
found a disciple, and with the words on his lips, ‘ Where 
thou goest, Daniel, I shall go. Is it not begun? Have I 
not breathed my soul into you? We shall live together.’ 
The skill with which George Eliot has labored to enlist the 
reader’s sympathy for Mordecai is wonderful. It lacks 
nothing to excite our complete admiration but success. For, 
to speak the honest truth, the immense four de force ends in 
failure. The pain of Gwendolen at parting from Deronda 
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touches the feelings of a hundred readers for one who is 
moved by Mordecai’s dreams of a new return of his race to 
Jerusalem. Is the fault here with George Eliot or with 
George Eliot’s readers? We do not undertake to answer 
the question. To doso with any completeness would involve 
an investigation into difficult moral problems. That there is 
in George Eliot’s mind a feeling if not a principle as to the 
sacredness of race, which at any rate does not necessarily 
approve itself to the moral judgment, is clear. It is further 
clear that this sentiment has, in the Spanish Gypsy no less 
than in Daniel Deronda, jarred on the feelings of those 
most susceptible to George Eliot’s influence. 

The predominance of what may be fairly termed the chorus 
is the main characteristic by which George Eliot’s earlier 
and later works are distinguished from one another. This 
chorus, it is true, is a feature of every novel which George 
Eliot has produced. The author at times directly, at times 
through the mouths of villagers or artisans, constantly reflects 
on the progress of the drama, notes the development of the 
character of heroes or heroines, and points the moral of their 
conduct. To object to this is futile, for to object is in effect 
to admit that you do not appreciate George Eliot’s whole 
mode of thought and writing. That Mr. Main should, 
apparently with the author’s sanction, collect together ‘ wise, 
witty, and tender sayings’ from George Eliot’s writings may 
be open to remark, and certainly suggests that George Eliot 
thinks more of the duties of a teacher than of the reputation 
of an author. But any one who does not appreciate the 


wisdom and wit to be found in all the novels published by 


the author of Adam Bede had better at once lay these 
novels aside. What we note is not the moral aim of the 
works but the mode in which the moral instruction they con- 
tain is now enforced. In George Eliot’s earlier works the 
chorus kept in the background, the tale told its own moral. 
In Middlemerch, and still more in Daniel Deronda, the 
chorus becomes obtrusive. The aphorisms which head the 
chapters are long, though often impressive, texts, suggestive 
of a sermon, and the chorus is not kept outside the narrative, 
but delays the action of the piece to press home truths which 
intelligent readers might in many cases discover for them- 
selves. Occasionally the result of superfluous moralizing is 
to produce a painful jar. Compare the following two passages 
from the works of the same writer, each of which deals with 
a somewhat similar situation: 

The first describes Gwendolen’s arrival at her husband’s 
home, and the sudden revulsion of feeling produced by Mrs. 
Glasher’s letter: 

‘Grandcourt entered, dressed for dinner. The sight of 
him brought a new nervous shock, and Gwendolen screamed 
again and again with hysterical violence. He had expected 
to see her dressed awd smiling, ready to be led down. He 
saw her pallid, shrieking, as it seemed with terror, the iewels 
scattered around her on the floor. Was it a fit of madness? 

In some form or other the Furies had crossed his thres- 
hold.’ 

The second describes the shock to Arthur Donnithorne 
when he returned home elated with the sense of actual 
heirship and future good intentions to find the letter announ- 
cing: ‘ Hetty Sorrell is in prison, and will be tried on Friday 
for the crime of child-murder,’ 





‘Arthur read no more. He started from his chair, and 
stood for a single minute with a sense of violent convulsion 
in his whole frame, as if the life were going out of him with 
horrible throbs. But the next minute he rushed out of the 
room, still clutching the letter. He was hurrying along the 
corridor and down the stairs into the hall. Mills was still 
there, but Arthur did not see him as he passed like a hunted 
man across the hall and out along the gravel. . . . When 
Mills got to the stables the horse was being saddled, and 
Arthur was forcing himself to read the remaining words ‘of 
the ietier. ... « 

‘Tell them I’m gone—gone to Stoniton, he said, in a 
muffied tone of agitation, sprang into the saddle and set off 
at a gallop.’ 

Who can read the passages side by side without seeing 
that in each case the horror of the situation tells its own tale, 
that all moralizing is out of plate, and that the misplaced 
reference to the ‘ Furies’ risks the descent from the height of 
tragedy to the bathos of a sermon? 

The remarks, further, of the chorus, though often striking, 
are sometimes more strained than impressive. A long pas- 
sage which contrasts the pettiness of Gwendolen’s hopes and 
fears with the greatness of the issues and interests raised by 
the war of Secession, supposed to be waged at the time of 
Grandcourt’s courtship, concluded in these words: * What, 
in the midst of that mighty drama, are girls and their blind 
visions ? They are the Yea and Nay of that good for which 
men are enduring and fighting. In these delicate vessels is 
borne onward through the ages the treasure of human affec- 
tions.’ Here one may legitimately ponder over the precise 
meaning of an enigmatic sentence. When'we are told that 
Deronda’s mind ‘glanced over the girl tragedies that are 
going on in the world hidden, unheeded, like the tragedies 
of the copse or the hedgerow, where the helpless drag 
wounded wings forsakenly and streak the shadowed moss 
with the red moment-hand of their own death,’ we know 
well enough what is meant, and that the meaning is only too 
weighty; but we may reasonably suspect that the desire to 
give force to the author’s meaning is gradually overreaching 
itself, and leading George Eliot to pass from the eloquence 
of simplicity to the affectation of conceits. The narrative of 
Hetty Sorrell’s tragedy contains no reference to ‘ red moment- 
hands.’ 

The impression of a want of simplicity is increased by a 
study of the mottoes which adorn or deface each chapter. 
They are often effective : a stanza which forms the motto of 
the second volume compresses into seven striking lines the 
moral of the whcle book. But any one who doubts that the 
long-winded reflections taken from the commonplace-book 
or the unpublished works of George Eliot afford examples 
of the way in which a statement that has a meaning may be 
overloaded by the conceits in which it is expressed, should 
examine carefully the motto to the first chapter, and consider 
honestly whether a rather commonplace sentiment is not 
beaten out into an inordinate number of words. 

But to criticise the minor defects of a great writer is poor 
work, and it would not be worth while to notice strained ex- 
pressions did they not afford a sign of the transition from 
description to analysis, which is the characteristic and, in 
our judgment, the defect of our author’s later works. The 
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tendency to over-analysis produces its most disastrous effect 
when George Eliot places before the reader a character such 
as that of Deronda, on which has been expended an infinity, 
of thought and labor. There is something absolutely painful 
in the kind of vivisection to which his physical and moral 
qualities are subjected. Of his eyes, his voice, his complex- 
ion, the expressiveness of his countenance, and his perfect 
beauty we hear more than enough. The unravelling of his 
moral nature gives rise, no doubt, to suggestions which are 
in themselves full of instruction. ‘ His plenteous, flexible 
sympathy had ended by falling into one current with that re- 
flective analysis which tends to neutralize sympathy. Few 
men were able to keep themselves clearer of vices than he, 
yet he hated vices mildly, being used to think of them less 
in the abstract than as a part of mixed hnman natures which 
it was the bent of his mind to trace with understanding and 
pity.’ In these sentences is contained a profound explana- 
tion of that strange combination, which in modern days is 
often found to exist, of moral purity with the absence of 
indignation at vice. If you seek for an explanation of the 
fact that men who are virtuous and love virtue yet scarcely 
know the feeling which theologians call an abhorrence of 
sin, you cannot do better than study the passage we have 
quoted, But as page after page is, filled with reflection of a 
similar kind, the reader feels that he is studying an instruc- 
tive essay on human nature, but is not obtaining a picture of 
Deronda. The author, too, is dissatisfied, and, returning 
again and again to the hero’s character, retouches a portrait 
which the very painter seems hardly to consider a likeness. 


When dealing with minor characters or carried away by the 


stress of the drama, George Eliot falls back on artistic in- 
stincts and paints with a bold hand. Hence Sir Hugh, 
Klesmer, Miss Arrowpoint, the Princess, and Joseph Kalo- 
nymos are full of life, whilst Deronda, and even to a cer- 
tain extent Gwendolen, are bundles of qualities. 

The deficiency, however, in the portrait of Gwendolen is 
only an indirect result of George Eliot’s passion for reflec- 
tion and analysis. Her character is rather incomplete than 
The author has expended so much space on the 
elucidation of the play of varying motive and sentiment 
which decides Deronda’s conduct, that she seems to have 
wanted the space needed to fill in the outlines even of her 
most important characters. 


indistinct. 


Gwendolen’s selfishness, way- 
wardness, and caprice are made clearly apparent. Why a 
girl so selfish should have felt as many much better women 
would not have felt the wrong done to Mrs. Glasher, is 
never made really clear. The process of her ‘ conversion,’ 
for no other term describes the awakening of her conscience, 
is itself rather hinted at than explained. The horror of 
something like the guilt of murder is intelligible enough. 
The sensitiveness of conscience which kept Gwendolen mis- 
erable in the midst of prosperity, before the commission of 
what the world would have held a great crime, needs more 
explanation than it receives. The grandest tale George 
Eliot has written has for its theme a woman’s salvation from 
sin and misery under the influence of a man better than 
herself. No one ever felt they needed further explanation 
either of the repentance of Janet or of the influence of Mr. 
Tryan. Gwendolen’s conversion will always remain a but 








half-explained enigma. Something the same may be said 
of Grandcourt’s character. A motto to one of the chapters 
hints that Grandcourt exhibited the complete development 
of selfishness. His soul had morally died before his phy- 
sical death. Such things may be, but one feels that some of 
the-reflections lavished on the character of Deronda might 
have been well employed in drawing out with more clear- 
ness the steps by which Grandcourt had sunk from a man 
into a mere incarnation of joyless selfishness. 

Another result of George Eliot’s habit of analysis is that 
there exists occasionally a great difference between the por- 
trait of a hero which George Eliot presents to the public 
and the effect which the hero’s character makes on the 
author’s own mind. This was conspicuously apparent in 
the case of Will Ladislaw. 
Deronda. 


The saine thing is true of 
We can scarcely be mistaken in supposing that 
Daniel is meant to portray a character coming near to human 
perfection, in which all the strength and energy of a man 
are blended with the sensitive tenderness and keen personal 
sympathies of a woman. It is at bottom his perfect good- 
ness which appears to have roused the conscience of Gwen- 
dolen. His exquisitely sensitive conscience enabled him to 
save Gwendolen when many men in his position would have 
been false to her or to themselves. Yet, despite the art 
used to make Deronda’s virtues apparent to the reader, it 
may well be doubted whether the man, as actually drawn, 
will kindle much admiration even amongst those who most 
highly admire George Eliot’s genius. 


He is incurably 
weak. 


He is at every stage of his life a slave to circum- 

He never ventures to ask Sir Hugh whether he is 
the baronet’s son, and through life was thus oppressed by an 
unfounded belief in his own illegitimacy. 


stances. 


He can deter- 
mine on no career till fate or the influence of Mordecai 
forces him to take up a pursuit in life. A question from his 
mother reveals to him that he is in love. <A question from 
a stranger determines him to devote himself to the service 
of his countrymen. Accident and the suggestion of a friend 
lead him to propose to Mirah. 

No doubt he is full of kindliness and sympathy, but his 
character has a painful touch of what may fairly be called 
‘priestly,’ though not, in the worst sense of that word. He 
has a genuine concern for the souls of his neighbors, espe- 
cially when these neighbors are pretty women. He sermon- 
izes and flirts at the same time, though both the flirtation and 
the sermonizing are unconscious. His mixed weakness and 
sympathy lead, as is natural, to cruelty. He puts off reveal- 
ing to Gwendolen his marriage and his plans till that reve- 
lation becomes the hardest of blows to the woman whom his 
influence had aroused to goodness. 
charm. 


He has, it is true, a 
His mother calls him a ‘ beautiful creature,’ and 
throughout the whole description of the interview between 
son and mother you feel it difficult to think she is not 
addressing a daughter. 
nature. 


The interview is perfectly true to 
Here as elsewhere George Eliot’s drawing is truer 
that George Eliot’s reflections on the character drawn. 
Daniel remains morally as well as physically a ‘ beautiful 
creature.’ It is not of such stuff that reformers are made. 
When Deronda wanders off to the East we feel sure that he 
will travel about year after year doing deeds of kindness and 
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cherishing noble aspirations, but further removed than even 
a passionate dreamer like Mordecai from working out any 
deliverance either for his people or for mankind. . George 
Eliot might urge that oar estimate of Deronda is unjust. 
We doubt not that in a sense this isso, Our very point is 
that from some cause or other Deronda is so drawn as not to 
produce the intended impression on the reader. 


failure to ensure an intended effect is closely connected with | 


George Eliot’s increasing tendency to analysis is at least 
highly probable. 
of all the legitimate dissatisfaction which many of those who 


most keenly appreciate Adam Bede, Romola, Silas Marner, | 


or Middlemarch feel with regard to Daniel Deronda. The 
book is a marvellous production. It exhibits all and perhaps 
more than all the power of George Eliot’s earlier works, 
but as you read that throughout reflection predominates over 
spontaneous creation, and that the chorus usurps the place 
of the actors. Admiration for the result of labor and medi- 
tation cannot banish regret for the abundant life of Adam 
Bede or the unbroken harmony of Silas Marner. 

In one respect, at all events, the judgment of the public 
is clearly justifiable. 
circumstances and in nature ought not to evoke the same 
interest as are aroused by miseries or perplexities which 
appeal to wide human experience. It is in this that Mid- 
dlemarch much above Daniel Deronda. The 
half-tragedy of Dorothea’s life, and the complete intellectual 


rises + SO 


That this | 


‘This tendency is at any rate the real cause | 


Sufferings or difficulties exceptional in | 


ruin of Lydgate, each depend on causes of wide operation. 
The circumstances of each are peculiar, but there are hun- 
dreds of women who have made shipwreck of happiness 
because they have endowed some commonplace man with 
| imaginary virtues; and in every town’ or county there must 
| be found Lydgates who have missed their vocation through 
| the combined unkindness of circumstances and weakness of 
their own will. The key-note of Middlemarch—the mis- 
ery of a missed career—is one to which many minds can 
respond but too easily. The same thing is true of all 
George Eliot’s greater works. Romola, it is true, deals 
with a distant time and past state of society, but the essence 
of Romola is eternal. The selfishness of Tito, the nobility 
of his wife, the religious influence of a great teacher, are 
reproduced under varying forms in every age. The same 
holds good in a measure with regard to the fall and the 
awakening of Gwendolen, but does not apply to the difficul- 
ties of Deronda or the struggles of Mordecai. The novel, 
again, is deficient in any character which is at once alive 
and heroic. Daniel and Mordecai are no doubt meant to 
be of an heroic mould; but whoever puts Romola and 
Savonarola side by side with Deronda and Mordecai will 
see the difference between life-like painting and labored 
description, and admit that there is at any rate some reason ° 
for feeling that a work which would have made the reputa- 


tion of any other writer is not on a level with the best 
creations of George £liot’s genius.” 
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Flowers and other Plants in our Homes.—It may be 
interesting to some of the readers of Margaret Field’s in- 
teresting little article on “ Making Home Beautiful,” in the 
December MONTHLY, to be edvised that, notwithstanding a 
rather prevalent sentiment to the contrary, the presence of 
plants, especially of flowering species, in our homes is 


beneficial rather than prejudicial to health. Indirectly their 


benefit can be readily understood by the least scientific, | 
inasmuch as they compel the admission of more light (even | 
of sunshine) and air to the rooms they occupy, and it requires | 


no argument to demonstrate the benefit to human creatures 
of plenty of light, and of fresh pure air judiciously admitted 
to the rooms wherein they are wont to abide. Nor will any 
cavil at the claim that the benefit to the moral and mental 
natures, of having the rooms we inhabit made bright and 
cheerful, as flowers or even flowerless plants must aid in 
making them, must extend to the physical nature in some 
degree. 


plants contribute to physical well-being, admitting always 


that no plant of known noxious character should be admitted | 
to poison the atmosphere within a close’? room—but this | 
class of plants can be excluded without materially reducing | 


the possibilities of making home beautiful. Exercising good 
sense in the selection of the floral friends we admit to our 
homes, science tells us that we shall make our homes more 


But science has shown that directly and positively | 


healthful as well as more beautiful by cultivating window 
and indoor gardens. A recent writer, George H. Perkins, 
| Ph.D., in Zhe American Naturalist, in a capital article on 
** Hygiene of House Plants,” cites the well-known fact that 
“Florists, who spend much of their time in greenhouses, are 
as a class unusually healthy, and sometimes these people 
sleep for weeks in the greenhouse with not the least evil 
| effect.” “It is also a well-known fact,” he says, “that 
asthmatic persons often find great relief as they enter a 
greenhouse and breathe its air; even those whose complaint 
prevents comfortable rest elsewhere find little or no trouble 
in sleeping in a greenhouse.” 


Consumption and its Cure.—In a recent number of 
the British Medical Fournal, Surgeon Major W. T. Black 
| says: “It is living in the open air in a fine climate that is 
really beneficial for consumptives, and not the mere climate 
of itself.” In illustration of this proposition, he details the 
experience of an officer of a British regiment who had 
contracted phthisis while stationed in the south of England. 
After submitting to medical treatment for a time, he obtained 
| sick leave and partially recovered, but, on returning to duty, 
the malady returned with alarming development of con- 
sumption, the upper lobe of the right lung being seriously 
i involved—in the third stage, with cavities. Upon examina- 
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tion by the medical board he was invalided, and finally sold 
out his commission. Ie then took to an almost uninter- 
mitting living in the open air in the more healthful regions 
of England and upon the continent, devoting his time largely 
to hunting and other horseback’ exercise. For some two or 
three years Surgeon Black did not see him, and then met 
him and found him well-nigh restored to perfect health. 
The Medical and Surgical Reporter, in commenting on this, 
says: “If this is not new, it is at least too often forgotten,” 
and adds another illustration from observation. 


Colors that Run may be checked in their evil course 
by soaking the fabric, be it calico or what-not, for an hour 
in a bucket of water containing a tablespoonful of turpentine. 


Linneus and Evolution.—A writer in the Scientific 
American, after awarding the great naturalist just praise for 
his inestimable service to natural science by his classifications 
of plants and animals and new system of nomenclature 
based thereupon, absurdly tells us that “all that Lamarck 
and Darwin did was to extend Linnzeus’s exceptional theory 
to the origin of all species whatsoever.” He does not, 
however, tell us that the line between sense and nonsense 
just lies between the carrying of a theory to, and the at- 
tempting to carry it beyond, its proper boundary. Linnzeus’s 
“much learning” had not “made him mad,” and he was 
content to know “ what is truth’? without seeking to manufac- 
ture truth on a theory of his own. 


Kerosene and Gas in Japan.—It seems that the 
Japanese are “ willing to learn” what they have not known, 
and among the advantages the people have derived from 
contact with other peoples is an increased and improved 
enlightenment by the introduction of kerosene and gas. The 
natives are entering into the manufacture of lamps for the 
one and the building of works and manufacture of apparatus 
for the other. 


A Simple Protector for Grapevines.—In the French 
Academy of Sciences recently, M. Gachez stated thet a row 
of red Indian corn planted between every tw~ rows of 
grapevines attracts the phylloxera from the root~ of the latter 
to those of the former and thus saves the vines from their 
worst enemy, 


Artificial Butter.—The Scientific American says, edi- 
torially: “* We are assured by competent authority . . . that 
quite recently no less than fifty artificial butter factories were 
counted in this city [New York]; and large quantities of 
artificial butter are sold in the market by wholesale dealers, 
or are purchased directly from the manufactories by large 
retailers, and offered to the consumer as genuine butter.” 
It is stated that the most critical palate cannot detect the 
difference—the artificial is said to taste exactly like the 
genuine, if not more so (that is, better), while Professor 
Chandler has pronounced the artificial “ actually more health- 
ful than the average cow butter sold.” From the history of 
this industry, as given by the capital paper above quoted, 
we learn that the first process patented was by “ Bradley in 
1871, and by Peyrouse in the same year,” but one Hippolyte 





Mége, in 1873, patented the first successful process. Re- 
cently, “Dr. Henry A. Mott, E.M., a promising young 
chcmist of this city [New York], who for some years back 
has been engaged in investigating the subject,” and whose 
“ researches have included the actual manufacture and testing 
of the various compounds patented,” has found the butter 
“philosopher’s stone,” or the “true process for producing 
artificial butter ;” the “salient feature’’ of his invention “is 
that he produces, not tallow disguised as butter, but butter 
itself.” “Hon. X. A. Willard, President of the New York 
State Dairymen’s Association, an able butter expert, admits 
his surprise at the flavor, and declares the butter the best 
yet made.” Just here comes a notable fact: the popular 
prejudice which makes it necessary to sell the artificial as 
genuine butter enables its manufacturers and the dealers to 
realize larger profits than they would be content with, and 
deprives the consumers of the actual benefits of the discovery ; 
the cost of manufacture of Dr. Mott’s best, does not exceed 
thirteen cents per pound. 

Cold in the Head.—The London Lancet so strongly 
recommends the new remedy of Dr. Ferrrier for this com- 
plaint that we believe it must be worth trying, and we 
therefore give the formula: Trisnitrate of bismuth, 6 drachms; 
pulverized gum arabic, 2 drachms; and hydrochlorate of 
morphia, 2 grains. Used as a snuff, “creates no pain, and 
causes the entire disappearance of the symptoms in a few 
hours,” according to the Lancet. 


A Two-Story Street Car.—A New York City Railway 
Company has placed upon its road a novelty in the way of a 
car with an upper deck; there are two benches placed back 
to back lengthwise of the centre, and over these is stretched 
an awning securely fastened to resist the strain of the motion 
of the car as well as the force of wind. A stairway is 
placed so that it does not materially interfere with the 
lower story, or body of the car. 


We learn from 7he /ndependent, that Professor Tayler 
Lewis, the renowned author of “ The Six Days of Crea- 
tion,” has been suffering for some month: from sciatica and 
neuralgia, and is much worn with pain and sleeplessness. 
He is unable to write; but it is hoped that the remedies 
employed will restore his physical strength. His mental 
strength is as vigorous as ever. He has not been able to 
attend to his college duties since last June. For some years 
he has been entirely deaf. He is seventy-four years of age. 


Dr. Peters, of Alabama, describes in the American Nat- 
uralist the case of a large spider, which was observed to 
drop ten or fifteen feet from a tree, and seize and kill a 
minnow three inches long. Madame Merion’s story of the 
large Mygale avicularia catching humming-birds has been 
confirmed by modern travellers; and now it would seem 
that fishes also fall a prey to these sagacious animals. 


A Scotch chemist has discovered that in many cases the 
porcelain lining of cast-iron cooking utensils is exceedingly 
dangerous, because some acids and even salt dissolve out 
of the enamel lead and arsenic. 





